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students to contribute to school functioning; and (6) designing 
student work to encourage continuous development o£. "^products,"^ and 
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efforts, e,g, , specialized schpols, .flexible scheduling, career 
education and fotir main reform perspectives^ i*e,, the conventional 
role, the developmental role, structural emancipation, and the 
professional/technological , suggest that. most re forms are not likely 
to reduce student alienation in a' comprehensive way, (Author/MCF) 
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Int^erests, rather than as >iorally a^d nsycholo|>ically conaected Co 
all persons in the school comnuaity. 



Alieaatioh'litcraturc-raises a najor <tGfinitloaal issue; 
whether to constru<i it as an objective structural feafaarc of human 
situatioas 6t as a subjective psyc!tolOf>,ical state in iadividuals. 
Accordlnf; to ^the structural" perspective, stimulated in modern thoucht 
largely, by ilarx and Durkhein, alienation caa be assessed by examining 
^ social structure^ roles, fractions, and the naturjs of human activity*. ^ 
iJork ^s alien'^ting to the extent that workers are prevented from con- ^ 
,trollinr> their uorking conditions, fron owning processes aad'products . 
of their labor, fron engaging in complex and integrated tasks* Hunan 
rolatfonships ^e alienatin?^ when people are treated as objects (i,e*,-^ ^ 

staadardized abst/act unit-s; for exanple^ in use of grade-point 
averages), rather thah as unique personalities; t/hen they are nanipu- 
Ikted to serve objectives . of others, , when they interact \7ith one 
another prirnarily ia limited rather than multiple rqles (e,g,, when 
studient-teacher relations are confined to mastery- of^ subject matter, 
rather tlian also iacluding recreation, \/orship. general caring' and 
--affection), whea high mobility and specialization in the society pre- 
vents people from developing affectional and moral bonds to community* 
Conditions such as these all reflect aspects of sefjaration-fragment^tion 
of experience^ and are, by defifiitdon, alienating, Tfiis is not to say 
that persoris, will always liarbor negative feelings about such cojiditions* 
They nay report satisfaction in the nidst of alienating experience^ ^ - 
especially if extrinsic rewards (such as salary) are high enoug^h, ^ 
Vle\jing alienation fron tTie objective'structural perspective assumes 
"that an inportant social reali'ty exists sonewhat independent of ptar- 
sons'' feelings about it. 



' On the other hand, persons' feelings and perceptions of their 
world fcannot b^ ignored; they constitute a critical part of social 
rCjality, ^That kinds of feelings TXiuld indicate evidence of personal 
alienation? Seeman's (1975, pp. 93-94), extensive review of empirical 
work identifies the follo\7lag dimensions: 



, / . (a) power lessness ^ thei'scnsa of low control vs. 
mastery over events; ,(b) mean ingles saess — 'the sense 
of incomprehensibility vs. understanding of personal and 
social affairs; (c) normlesSness ~ hif^h expectancies 
for (or xoninitment to) socially unapproved means to* 
conventional neans for the achievement of given,g06ils; 
(d) cultural estrangiament — the individyal's rejection 
*of commbniy held values ia the society vs* conmitment 
50 the going group standards; (e) self-estrangement — 
the individual's engagement in activities that a^ not 
intrinsically re^/arding vs, involvement in a task or 
activity for^its o\ti sake; and ((f) social isolation ~ 
the sense of Exclusion or rejection vs. social Accep- 
tance * ^ 



Each of these reflects a sense of separation, a lack of integrartion 
oi\ neaningful connection v/ith values, people, tasks^ antj authority in 
one's envi^'onmcnt* I ^ 



Seeman liighllglytfetl distinctions auonc cofinttive and affe(;tivc 
states tliat ml^jht otlienjlse go unnoticed. One mlsht feel pouerless 
to affect society .at large > yet, x/lthln a local rell<;i<Jus*or ethnic ^ 
group, feel high levels of social support-Integration (l,e,> lovj 
social Isolation), One night sense selE-estrangement: in dally workj 
but not feel general cultural rejection. By clai:lfylnf> alternative', 
nanlfestations of aHenation, distinctions of this sort sho\j that many , 
aspects of experience must be addressed In order to pronote non-allenatlng 
psychological states, {^) 

Uhile ?eetnan*s analysis leads to examination of multiple aspects 
^f psychological alienation note that It does not equate alienation 
\jlth all forms nef;atlvG'affect, This is Important,* because the 
terra Is frequently used In a broader sense — to signify almost any' 
feellnS;Of dissatisfaction, disappointnent , dis'gpproval , distress^. 
Estrangement and isolation tnif/iit feel diffuse and non-specific to the 
subject^ but wlwin the tfirn is used to communicate an/ form of personal 
disconteiHij It \g cones extremely difficult to suggest organizational 
or therapeutic remedies. For this reason w<i prefer to restrict the sub-- 
, jective meanin,<^ of alienation to the specific feeling states or senses 
recognized by Seeman, These cover enough territory *to illustrate thaft 
'general intervention to solve one ^^ptom {e,f^, > sense of normlessness), 
vlll not hecessai?ily solve^ another {e,g, sense-.^f povjerlessness) , 

To constue alienation only in psychological terms Is inadequate*^ 
Human beliefs and feelings are subject to manipulation, false conscious- 
ness, and forms of accomodation. Students, for example, may express 
contentment with easy home\76rl: ^ssisnments, gaining a „sense of mastery 
and power over the t^sks at hand. If the nature of instruction Is poor, 
however, they actually may fail to develop competence, only to discover 
at a later time, when properly cliallenged, that they have no power or 
mastery iti the subject. Total reliance on subjective reports thereforcj 
risks distortion. To gain a complete picture vje need to s^ep' beyond 
the immediate feeling states people suggest and view human situations 
from nore general perspectives tliat' port^cy systems of politmal- 
economic control, organization of work, patterns .of af f iliajtlon. 

In this study \^ do not propose an '*objective"structural perspective 
as superior *to a ^subjective" personal viet; of alienation, "^ther* 
I find value in, each and suggest tliat they be combined: reduction of . 
alienation requires alt or inn structural -aspects of labor an/ 1 hunan 
relations in \fays that affect subjective states ^ A position of this 
sort seems s^equired on the grounds that (a) ,to mal:e posj.tivc gains in 
perceptional feelings \;ithout altering objective conditionals deception; 



(*) VJhile the feeling states are analytically distinct, studies ' of ten 
show them to be highly correlated O-oag, * 19^30) , thU'S lending support' 
to the claim that alienation involves diffuse, generalized a€ffeQ,t. 
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and (jt)) to change objective^condltions iu uays that fall to allcylate 
ps^cholof^lcal al.":enation serves no useful hunan purposo. ^Hillc the* 
dlai^nos'is of alienation rcqutre^ "objective** iftfornation that trans- 
ocnds reported perceptions of i>articl;>ants, ;u?_ttoatcly ^thosc 'perr 
■ ccptions oust also Inform our conclusions about the, ^io<>,rce of^ alien- 
ation In a glVen situation, - ^ ^ ' ^ 

■ In assessing alienation^ fron cither a subjective or objective 
pctspectlvG, It Is Tcasonabl^ to as!;, "alienation fron ^^^lat?** As ^ 
a relational concept^ allenaticfti callsattentioW a host of. pos- 
sible referents to which an individual nl^'jit relate* One could be 

, separated, estranged, isolated fron a ^variat/ oF objocts, livi^i/^ 
or<>,ani^ns, social f^roups,^ institutions, . spiritual forces^ Ilarx, 

' best-knovm tor his a^alysl'S of alienation fron one's*labor or the 
products thetcofj alsP cmphasizedt alienation of persons fr6m one 
■ Another* Durkhein's ii'lscussion of anonie hir^hli^htcict the indlvld^ 

^ ual*s Isolatiior fron cohesive soc^ial nctwrlcs* Recent observers^ 
concerned ^^th tlie vit;jality' of dOTocrac}' focus on individuals' 
alienation from the political ,syr>ten4 Ecolooists criticize hunan 

, cstran^enent fron the. natural ijorld. In conceptuali::in,'> alienation 
in secondary schools, we should specify the referents of concern* 

In addrcMing alienation in schools one should, ideally consider 
all humans \7ho relate to the school — ^students, teachers, adminis- 
trators* parents, custodians, other staff, visitors* Teachers 
.alienated in their irorl;^ nould presumably affect stud<int leaminV; 
adninistrator alienation ijould Affect teacher morale, etc* pome 
activi^es misht be altered to reduce alienation' among students (for 
exanple, throuj^h *^reater support for peer group solidarity), but this 
^ nif^hf incrcaCLCi alienation leti;een teacher and student. Unfortunately^ 
resources for the present study limit its scope to student alienatioi 
Tills somewhat telescopic effort will hopefully stimulate a more 
^ coTTiprehcnsive e^canination of relationships among all the s<;hool*s 
i constituents* 



TJhat aspects of students* experience deserve attention? 



shall consider alienation fron \jorl;, from humans, ^and from physical 
envifonment* ifost inportantly, ^tudents should he enfjascd in the 
instrurtionar uork of scliool; -that is^ .tliey sliould demonstrate yseri- 
ous effort and should tegard thevKirl: as meaningful • This is not 
intended to suf^gest that all students must 'show consistent confciit-' 
ment and> ezcitenent for all foms of schooluorU, but only that as 
a general pattern they be engaged in their studies, rather Wian 
detached from them* Students should also have civil relatipnshipS' 
vrith 6nc another and \7ith school stai^, JThis does not require Inti- 
mate relations among all persons in the school, but that nost people, 
regardless of status, baclcground (anJ personal differencay, extend to 



l^na 



(^) LipsLy (19 ;0) for example, offers an important analysis of 
teacher ^lienation> ±^ the , context of their role as *ytreet*levcl" 
bureaucrats. 
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on^ atiotlier comon courtesy and fellovshlp-r frienc'ly r;rcetinns> 
'casual conversation, acjs of caring in times of personal hardship. . 
Ho^stije actions or faceless neutral nej^lect "^icniiy a* rupture in 
civil relationships 5 a disjuncture ar-iong persons. Finally^ tlie 
s'chools's physical plant should he tre^tted i;ith tUe cara and pride 
one iK>uld besto^r upon personal ^possessioiis . At minimun tliiS" sujj- 
nests no vandalisnj at a maximuip. a positive effort by students to ■ 
keep ihe place in z<^od repair^ clean anu attractive. To the extent 
that students eho^j Iq^k of attac?^nent to theJr physical surround"* ^ 
inf>s, ^7e can expect estrangement from the school*s p^eneral prof^ram. 

It . Should School Alienation Be Reduced? - 4 

* Objections have jbeen raised tliat it i/ould be unwise or inappro- 
priate for educatfors try to reduce ^ienation in schools* In 
reepondins to these can elaliorate further uliat it neans to 
reduce alienation and explain vrhy certain' rasf^rvations need not 
detain the qG'ost for less alienating schools. 

i Hxtensive literary, philosophical, and scientific research vie\js 
alienation as a peniatient, inevitable aspect of the hiaman condition 

■ uttich need not be considered entirely undesirables. Human survival 
depends in^part upon hamony-intecration i:ith nature^, but also in a 
sens(i. on hunans differentiating or separating themselves from plants^ 
animals, minerals. Individuals and jjroups consistently^'dif ferentiate 

^.thenselves fron one.another^ app^tently tiding to af f irm "unique iden- 
tities. Tlic tonCept of individuality itseif presupposes separation 
or the need ft>r distinctions amonf> people. The creation o"f art or of 
scierttific discoveries^ and the application df social innovation 
requires arp^ument^ dialectic, analytic ^etacliment. Applied to scTiool-- 
ing, .this perspecti,ve on human affairs wuld shou that. Iea:rnin3 
requires struggle^ conflict, the ability ^o abstract oneself from 
relationships, tiie tendency to dissect as as to intef>rate cxperi- 

ence. M\en alienation is v^e\/ed in this broaHer sense as any form of 

^ detacliment » differentiation^ or estranCementp^Te can see why it \70uld 
be impossiV<fe to eliminate alienation. Z^en if ii'were possible, it 

* ^K)uld"be dndesirable, -for a certain degree of '^alienation" is required 
for student fjrouth ^nd ^learnin,'*^. . 

'fe a^ree^uith the forej^oing recof^jjition^of tlie inevitability and 
constructive function of differentiation and conflict. To reduce 
alienation, hoijever, is not to eliminate differentiation abd conflict 
frQiT/liunian experience. For some, the reduction of alienation nay 
signify a ratlier euphoric, passive^ consunpliive state of happiness, 
devoid of stress and strugcle, but ^t his is a gross ^distortion of the 
concept:. Persons in farniinfj, art, business of^social service can 
approach vrorh i/Ihrh commitment and" attacliment or they can perform tas'-s 
perfunctorily vo meet minimum rcqiilrements . The r»oal is not to 
'desif^n schools uhere students" feel unconditional security, control, 
comfort, and harmony, but ^/here.they are actively. involved in enter- 
0 prises iMch they take seriously. Reducing alienation, then, is not 



tantamount to ellminatih|> stress^ struj>gle, or effort; It Is to 
arrange conditions such that liunan ener^ Is Texpendei^ In ways that 
enhance Involvtment £n8anenient ■\fltli ^jorl;? peoiile, and physical, 
surroundings* ' ^ 

A Second s^rieral objection Is the observation that the goal 
of iTicJTeasins student Involvetaent In scJrooI life offers, by itself^ 
an Insufficient or Incomplete educational ap;enda. Students* may be 
enerf^e^lcfilly engaged in schooluork but the activities themselves 
may have limited educational value (le^mlnf^ outdated material or ' ' 
trivia). Students may become connittjed participants In group llfe> 
but-direct their energies In morally Ind^Jenslble \*ays (gang, wars, 
Ilazl youth groups)* Finally* stiAtents night sho\j heightened sehool 
spirit and dedication to meaningful learning within school, but be 
alienated ^rom society beyond school. Sucb points remind uS that 
educational programs must also be guided by criteria other than 
student Involvement In schoolllfe* In this sense pleas t6 reduce 
alienation In sciiool represent an Incomplete phllosopliy of education*. 

Rather than proposlnj^ a comprehensive analysis of socondary?^ 
education, this study limits Its attention to the role of organlza** 
tlonal factors in rejlucing alienation*^ Even In agreeing that reduc- 
ing alienation alone v/lll hot guarantee high <iuallty education* It 
still makes sense to attemgt to reduce alienation, for three*niain 
reasons: Firbt, student Involvement-engagemfent is required for 
.leaxQiiiS,* ,..T^|i^ej:^_^^nd others- have dramatically demonstrated the 
difficulty of teaching passive > \rlthdrav7n students, To^ the extent 
that -students remain **tuned out" In school; even while fulfilling 
minimal requir^jnents, tMmendous resources are vjasted« Student 
engagement in, rather than only compliance with^ schoolworU is "thus • 
a necessary prerequisite for learning* Second^ assunlng that the 
school program does pronote educationally iK>rtht;hlle and morally 
defensible 'alms^ v7e find It socially and psychologically valuable 
for .people to vK>rk and relate to one ^ another as reasonably Integrated > 
interdependent*, active part|^pants rather than in* an isolated, with- 
dra^m, passive, pattejrn* Jhe human Value of non*-allenatlng> communal * 
life has been- impressively justified through ;the of Harjcf Weber, 

Durichein and others (summarized for- Gxaople, by Nlsllet> 1965, 1970). 
Finally, our analysis^ rather than^l^wposing a yalue^^utral , mindless 
notion of commitments-engagement, does begin to specify some criteria 
that can be used as -guidelines to protect agair^st moral abuses. Some " 
activities may at first glanpe appear non- alienating in the sense of 
indicating passionate irivolyenent and unity, but they may violate 
moral principles; for exarift)le; a fanatic rellglbus cult engaged in 
violence against heretics, or a team' of saboteurs forking to poison 
a city*s water supply* Presumably,* the' principles of indyvlduality 
and conimunallty,^dyscribed belov;, \rauld aefer us from supporljing such 
activities vjhlch ifilftht othervjise be seen as non-alienating* 

Stili, some \?ill argMC that sclioQllng should undertake only the 
limited ta?l: of education for student competence, with no Vespohsi- 
billty for creating noh**allenating quality of life* That responsibility 



slibuld be fulfilled Instead by other institutions; churchy fanily, 
prtvate a^ssocl^tions* There arc tuo problems \ath tlils position, 
Ftrst is the ^ssjunption that sufficient learninr^ cnn occur uithin 
^alienating environments, as people adapt to and cope with adverse 
6onditions« Granted^hat learninj* can occur> but as argued above, 
f^reat potential is likely to be wasted when students wor!; only 
perfunctorily. Even if it uere poa^ible for. students to learn all 
they, "needed*' in alienatlnf; environments, ve must recognize the 
dominance of school in students' lives ~ six hours a day for 
twelve years* To recommend only that non--school Institutions must 
cusl'iicin students from adnittedly alienating existence in schools 
is to excuse the school fron virtually any social 'responsibilities 
beyond teaching* ^lliile school cannot be cal^^ upon to meet .all 
human needs, it .certainly jias a responsibili^gfcos^lve tbvjard . 
Institutional life of high quality, so lonf» a^frfiat nission does 
not intei;fere with the major .coal of idevelopTSc^student competence* 

III, Positive Criteria fp_r " Non-Alienating " Experience 

Alienation -has bean defli^d in the negative sense of frap,nen- 
tation, estrangement, separations?, vith the implication that non- 
alienatinf* environments promote the opposite characteristics of 
inte^;ration, connectedness, connitment* I*^ v/ould be reasonable to 
search for ^organizational features that tend to enhance lntef>ration 
of experience, hut this vajjue criterion alone may not carry ^s very- 
far in illuminating hou to structure sc'iools to inspire stird^t com- 
mitment and enj^agement * > Ue can note, for example, the higJo^JegTcee of 
fragmentation in learning created, through specialized course^ffork, 
50-^inute periods, and* teachers certified, in limited subjects* To 
promote integration i^e could suggest,, for example, , that courses be 
taught on an interdisciplinary basis, alloi^ng longer periods of 
sustained study,, and involving teams of teachers vjith more general- 
ized competence* in spite of persistent calls for more Integrated, 
libt^ral studies and many efforts in that direction, a specialised, 
fragmented approach to secondary education has prevailed for years. 
This' testifies in part; to the power of institutional .tendencies 
toward differentiatTion, not integration of experience. To be as 
dominant as they have been such tendencies must be responding to a 
human propensity to specialize th^t seems equally as strong as the 
alleged propensity for integr^tiop, ' ^ 

As Oilman (l971) shoijed so well> plans for attacking or reduc- 
ing alienation are derived tiltlmately from ^issunptions about hunan 
nature and persisting human needs* In order Ko suggest institu- 
tional arrangemen^ts for promoting ' the ideal *of connectedness, \ 
engagement, ^integration^ we must specify some criteria for huiriati 
dignity othfer than the broad notion of Integration itself* How 
should such criteria be expressed? Without presuming to represent 
the contribuj:ions of great theologians, philosophers, social theo- 
rists, scientists, through the ages, let us sug{>est two general 
human characteristics or critical human tendencies which lie at 

( • , ' ' , _ 
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the root of humn ^dlj>nity and t/hich tharefo^rc fnust be expressed to 
avoid alienation, -^^V nay call these individuality and comunaJ.ltv * 

Inillvlduallty is recognl*zed In^ persistent attempts to express 
ideas, interests, Values,^ t&mperanent and -personality* wblch dis- . 
tlnp.ulsh one person from arrotlier. It represents Itidlyldunls strlj^- 
Ing for personal competence In \7orl:. and play* It stands for per- 
sonal chjalce In, a variety of natters from work and politics to 
Intln^te relationships and food. Individuality involves dlfferen- . 
tiatlng oneself (which by definition Is" In a sense ^llenatlnf;) fron 
other people, from Institutions, from authority^ but as Erihson 
(1960) showed. It also requires Intef^.ratlng oneself \*ith others, 
trlth Ideals, vlth social irLstitutions* 

Connunallty refprs to the tendency to affiliate uith others, 
to Identify oneself uith human B^^oupft, organizations, causes* It 
' is recof^nized through' such collective enterprises as"' chuirchea, 
unl^ns> polltic<fl partlesf, seulnc club^, neif^hborhood oTganJzatiqns, 
T!;rou^h communal experience humans becone attached to one another 
sucj| that they belong- t^ithln some human family or multiple **famllies, 
Commundal bonds tend t6 streTir>thep partly bec^^^use ;:roups I'solate and 
dlf ferejnt*late themselves from one another (Protestants and Catholics » 
East !Ilgh vs* Uest High)* ,Tlius, communality expressed within one 
group seems to Involve alien relationships ^ilth other n^oups. 

> * 

The human tendencies to\rard Individuality and comnunality mijjht 
be considered universal **needs** or conditions that must bc^ fulfilled 
for persons to become Involved, connected. Integrated, -In an objec-* 
tlve and subjective sense, v/ith x/ork, people and physical surroundr 
Injjs^* ^The Ideas of Individuality and comraunality are offered here 

* not to convey ^ comprehensive scheme of human needs (we have not 
mentioned such critical areas as phyiiical health, economic securlty^^ 

■transcendent meaning), but rather to suf^jjest positive criteria 
toward i/^lfh orf*anlzatlons mlj^ht strive In order tp reduce member - - 
alienation*. Such criteria, vhen added to thp primary consideration 
Implied by the definition of alienation Itself, that Is, the Inte- 
gration of experience, ^ovldc a perspective for-examjng llte?;ii- 
ture on organizations ah3 assess In;^ particular innovations In sec^ 
ondary education^ 

By construing, the rediiction of alienation as equivalent ti 
promdtin^ Individuality, cdffliunallty and integration^ we have sim- 
plified, but dr^m upon a rich tradition of scholarhisp. Such 
criteria respoud to Seema'n's (1972) distinctions among fqrms of 
alienation, as follo^. Individual it^y and communal it y 'both suggest 
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antl<1otes to "^pouerlessness;" tl;at Is, the need for control and 
autonomy, or the opportunity for hunans iritentionall^^ to affect 
reality rather tlian beinj^* totally deternlned by It* Conmunallty, 
by stresslnc tlie Importance of p<^rsons' ^.ntegratlon In group life, 
addresses alienation attributed to "social Isolation" and "value 
Isolation," Individuality calls fpr activities allowing individ- 
uals to express their true tastes, temperament and valuer so as to 
avoid "sclf-estranf.ement*" The criterion of Integration confronts 
Issues of "meanlnglessnesG" and "normlessness" by stresslnt*, con- ^ 
slstency ^ind Interdependence In experience, rather than contra- 
diction and frajnnentatlon* Based on anthropological worl;, Oliver 
(1976)- offer<i(i a, conception of bltf-Goclal needs that hlchlifjhted 
the. tension and necessity of balance betueen the "prlnal" drive 
for security, stability and unconditional acceptance In snail 
f^roup life (cotumunallcy) versus the "mo<lfern" emphasis on personal 
choice, novelty and individual development (individuality)* Kajtz 
and Kaiin's (157S) sunmary of t!ie vast literature In s6clal psychol- 
of*y Identified three main sourqes of Intrinsic motivation t value 
expression and solf-identlf Icatlon, self-deteri^^lnatlon, and affll- 
latlve expression, each of v;hlch appears In our criteria* Of 
^course> these recent analyses oi;e a groat deal- to the senlnal 
socioldgical uorh of people like TJarx, Durkheim, Tonnles, Ucber; 
and to political philosophy from Pldto to Rousseau* Without draw* 
inf*, explicit connections between our catef^orles. and the \Jork of 
such theorists, it should be clear that nuch of human history can 
be interpreted as the struf^pje to achieve individuality 5nd ^con- 
munallty, with some balance between the njo (Nlsbet, l962) * These 
concepts, then^ along uith the general quest for Integrated experi- 
ence, will assist us in searching the literature foj: clues or 
principles on hou to design organizations to reduce . alienation* 

IV* Three Levels of School Change 



Schools, like other organizations, adopt a varietjt^ of practices, 
presumably^ to Improve the quality (or efficiency) of their vjork* 
^rtiile most educa^tional practices are not .^ihara^teriied o* publiqized 
as efforts to "reduce alienation, '\ m^tiy can be construed in this 
linht if they claim to increase client or staff integration with ^ vP 
9r<;anizacional goals and actiyities* In this sense, actions as dlv^^. 
erso as opening tl^e qchool af^night, ordering new books in the lib- j ' 
rary, offering a net? course, providing in-service traininf;, or delib- 
erately reducing school size might all be seen as efforts to reduce' 
student alienation* In general,, innovations might be tarj^eteT^t 
three levels: the organisational level involving, for example, the 
f^overnance structure or the process for establishing school goals; 
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the progr^ leVel, Involvlnf^ tho- type of academic and non-- academic 
experiences offered;, or the. staff level, Involving crlnerla for 
professional preparation ancTperformance, By focusing at the 
otganlzatlonal level, our study deals with only one general dlaen* 
slon.of sclioollnefc 

The sociological tradition that conceptualized alienation dreV 
attention to*^the organizational level by noting hou, durlng'a pro- 
cess of modernization, factors such as populatipn density, raobilltyj 
role specialization, centralization of authority^ formal-contractual 
relationships alfid value pluralism tended to separate people from 
-work, fron one another, from tholr physical surroundings. In tech* 
nolojically advanced culture, concern with adult^ alienation at the 
workplace has le^ in many Elms to modifications of organizational 
process; recognition of unions,, profit-sharings vrorker participa- 
tion in plant (governance and the setting of work goals* The long- 
standing concern Iji. the 'sociological tradition \;lth structural 
features of socj^al* life suggests that changes in schools* organiza- 
' tlonal factors could also reduce alienation^ but what organizational 
iGsyes ought to be addressed? , Schools have Introduced such changes 
a/^smaller, alternative schools and decentralized houses, flexible 
scheduling of instruction, .assigning students tp long-term advisory 
groups, modification of the xiay students are g^rouped or tracked for 
instruction. These Illustrate school changes at the organizational 
level, but their potential for reducing stu(i£jit alienation', or for 
promoting individuality > communallty, integration needs to be exam- 
ined « 

N ^ . 

Schools attempt to Improve education also by making changes in 
program, which often Involve nonsignificant effects on*organizatlonal 
structure* Hew curylculun in career education might be adtled« Social 
studies instruction might Increase its attentloa to minorities, V/Pm- 
en*s athletics night be expanded, Opl^tunitles in community service 
for credit night bla offered, A uork-study program might find nei-; 
placements that attract more student Interest, School practices out- 
siti^e the formal curriculum mighty also be modified to Increase, student 
involvement? ceremPnies and celebrations to reward students* achieve* 
ments; inviting stimulating sp^alcars to address school assemblies; 
promoting specfial festivals at school, Modifications such as these ' 
create spetilfic activities that students would find rewarding, and 
thus this represents a program strategy for reducing alienation. 
Some program changes may require modification of organizational fea-- 
tures; for example, allowing increased student choice in selection of 
tt|achers, or changing the schedule to allow for semester'-long projects 
away from school. 

The final general strategy, yecogni^ing the' crlt>:al role of 
teacher and administrator style l!\ relating to students and to one 
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persons' affiliation ulth an^ organization inay affect Its potential 
for pronotlng Individuality, comiunallty and inte^^ratlon among 
ntembers. Several taxonomies hav^^ been proposed to distinguish 
among different organizational typos (cf , ^Iarch% 1965; Corwln, 197A; 
Dachler andUllpert, 1973). Blau and Scott (19C2) differentiated, 
for Texample, amonp, the prlnary beneficiaries of organizations. 
Ilutual benefit groups such as labor unions and voluntary associations 
aim to serve the Interests of rank and file participants. Business 
concerns benefit primarily o\/ners and manar^ers. Service organiza- 
tions ostensibly aim to benefit cll^ts or outsiders uho have reg- 
ular contact, as 1ft schools or liospftals. Commonv;eal organizations 
ide:illy aim to benefit the public at large. One would expect the ' 
least alienation in mutual benefit associations where people volun- 
tarily join top.ether to promote common Interests. The voluntary 
basis of nembershlp and assun&d 'consensus of pjurpose in mutual betf- 
eflt groups vTOuld seem, to offer high promise for responding to indi- 
viduality and conmunality. Schools, however* ye designed presumably 
as service organizations for student clients. As such they should 
hopefulj^y promote the individuality of each student member, but in 
the United States, ^the compulsory basis of student membership, and 
other functions of^<schoollng discussed below^ works against this/ 
Generally, client-sejrving organizations, because of their prirnry 
attention to Indlvitiual needs, also f^l to promote communality 
among clients, but this 1^ hard to determine without Icnowing more 
about the organisation's particular goals and governance structure. 

. Etzloni (1961) drew connections among the sanctions or power 
wielded by an * organ ijsat lon and the kinds of Irtvolvement of members. 
Power can be viewed.<as coercive (use^ of legal or physical force), 
retiuneratlye (economic rewards), or normative (based on conscience 
or value commitments). In coyclvo or^bilzations such prisons, 
members' Involvement ^was classified primarily as allenatlve; in 
remunerative organisations (business or labor unions]^ as- calculatl've; 
and in normative organizations (churches, service fraternities) as 
moral. Schools use a combination of coercive (attendance required 
by la\7) , remunerative (diplomas lead to jobs) and, nonnative (educa- 
tion valued as an ideai, a v;ay to *'better oneself) pm^ar. The 
coercive aspect of schooling carrj.ea^much potential for violation of 
individuality. The^remuneratlve basis may be highly motivating for 
some individuals^ but within an Individually competitive economy, it 
vorks against communal Ity. To the extent th^t schools are organized 
to maximize intrinsic <5t "moral** commitment » alfenatioii vrould be 
reduced. * ' ^ , * 

Together:, the two f ranevrorhs just summaij^lzed suggest that- student 
alienation ™uld be reduced if student membership in schools grev; out 
of voluntary decisions tjy groups of students and their parents to 
develop partlcula^^ schools to educate for the particular purposes 
shared by a given 6Dnstituency. Parochial and private schools (and 
some public schools! do operate in this fashion. , 
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B *\ _ Goal Clarity- : Consistency ^ 

Ifh^le, ideally, member invclvenent should be voluntary and 
based on shared normative conmitraents , this offers no guarantee of 
goal clarity and consensus^ A substantial literature shov;s that 
most complex organizations manifest anbip,uous and conflicting goals 
Olarch, 1965; Con/in, 1974; March and Olsen, 1976)* Heick (1979) 
even argued that persons often join an organization not as a mechan- 
isn to pursue common goals shared by Individuals, but as a common 
means through uhich. ea<h person can pursue diverse-goals* Goal con- 
fusion in public secondary schools manifests itself (a) through func- 
tions of schooling .that /jliffer from and soraetrimes con^flict with schools' 
most obvious purpose, instruction;^ (b) through conf^ictinp, priorities 
uithin the different functions; and (c) through lack of (consistency 
beti;een professed ideals and institutional practice* lie will consider 
ho\7 these aspects of goal confusion affect individuality^ commonality 
^nd integration/ 

Tfie goals of schooling can he construed in terms of five func- 
tions suggested by Spady (1974); instruction, socialization > cus- 
tody control, credentialing and selection* These can conflict or 
interfere v/ith one ar^pther* Instruction in social studies might 
benefit from extensive student involvement in community affairs, but 
this nif;ht weaken the custody-control exerted by the school* Effec- 
tive socialization to particular adult norms {e*g*, punctuality or . 
the vTork ethic) might be undermined by instruction if instruction 
c^ls for critical analysis of the norms themselves* The labeling of 
students for the pui;pose of selection for future careers can conflict 
with socialization, since students labeled as academic failures are 
less likely to identify ^/ith mainstream social institutions* 

Conflicts or inconsistencies among functions of ^schoplinj^ exacer- 
bate alienation, primarily by throwing up roadblocks to the integra- 
tion of students* experiences in school* Such conflicts* when per- 

-.ceived by students* convey meaninglessness, normlessness, hypocrisy* 
The confusion prevents students, from develcgping both individual and 
communal T,deiitity with the enteri>fl^se of schooling* As schools con- 
tinue to perform functions other t!iftn instruction, conflict heti/ben 
functions is likely, but alienatinjjreff ects can Ite minimized if goal 
consistency, iitdividuality and commilnality am promoted within each 
function and if appropriate distinctions betweerb functions are made in 

'"enforcement of standards* Students^ records of acliievement (grades), 
for example, should not be affected by students' disciplinary histories; 
student failure to 'succeed on instructional tasks should not be punish- 
ed by disciplinary action; students who respond well to the school's 
socialization effortis should not gain special privileges in instructioju 
It may be difficult to maintain suc^i independence among functions, h\iz 
failure to do so can rob instruction of its integrity and inflict / 
other kinds of injustices that make it difficult for students to iden- 
tify with school* 



IThlle functions may conflict i^ith one another, conflict also 
occurs ulthin eadh function* Dlsagreeinent^^^^gns over the central 
punposfis of Instruction (e*g*^ the learning; of 'history as fact or 
as problematic Inquiry), socialization (e.f;., te^ctiing of traditional 
roles-values vs. critical questlonlnr^ of convenjC=ional Institutions),' 
custody (how closely should halls, lunchrooms, study halls be super- 
vised) , credehtlaling (u'se*of grades vs. other Indices of achlevenent) , 
The problem ^ goal clarity and' consensus Is particularly striking In 
the area of instruction. We need not review the multitude of pres- 
sures on the comprehensive hl^jh^school for special hinds of InstrUc- 
tlon\ln college preparatory, vocational and j&xtra currlcular offer* 
Ings.^^s a public Institution ostensibly bound to serve all coHstl-^ 
tuents, schools have adopted a set of courts '^s and activities so diverse 
as to obscure an^ central Instructional mission except one analogous, 
pe^rhaps, .to a supermarket; provide enough ot5ti ^nfe so everyone will 
find something \they desire. * 



The secondary school's pursuit of diverse ^nd conflicting educa- - 
tional goals can be defended as a uay of promoting individuality, but 
must be criticised on tvio counts. First, the lacl: of a central instruc- 
tional mission iti uhich all students participate- vjorks af;alnst communal 
cotmltmiant to the scl\ool. Second, the existence of potentially Incon* 
, slstent Instructional experiences Increases ^the likelihood that students 
lndlvl<lual courses of study will lack integrattion. Individual choice 
\^lthout Intef^ratlon can exacerbate alienation. To reduce goal con- 
fusion in instruction, schools wuld have to"^deflne "their missions in ' 
more limited uays and eliminate optlon6 extraneous to the central mis- 
sion. Several r^pp^ifts suggest the need for inore intense .and more 
specialized instructional programs' during part of the secondary educa- 
tion experience (e.g., Coleman, 1974; tamegla Council, 1979).' If 
because of public "pressure a school^ must retain a "supermarket" oollec- 
/ tlon of goals, it could reiduce goal confusion to some extent by main- 
^talnlng consistently high expectations for student performance and 
cohduct in each course and activity. 
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A final dimension of the goal 'ambiguity problem is the discrep- 
ancy lie&;een professed, l>i^al goals of school and actual practices 
that apparently contradict them. Students, .parents, teachers knou. 
that many students graduate even though they have learned almost noth- 
ing from school. Some teachers teach poorly, but receive high sal- 
aries. Organizational policy endorses equal ^ppprtunity, but some 
students are consistently diecrininateii against. Such inconsisten- 
cies signify a normlesSness that obstructs student cpramltment to the 
school organization. Tliere is no way to ensure that schools achieve 
all the ideals they may set for themselves,- and students must leatn 
to function in ^TTlmperfect irorld. nevertheless, oi'ganlzatlons can 
take steps to set for themselves only those goals that are reasonably 
ii^ttalnableS^or most members, and can create- a governance structure to 
facilitate communication on this problem. 



Thus Ear our analysis sup,j^ests that ^rhools should articulate 
clear and consistent goals that elicit a \7ide consensus anong^neni'- 
bers 0£ the school comnunlty. Ue have explained \jhy schools :7lth 
goals o£ this nature should be less allenat'Tttp, than schools charac- 
terized by goal conflict ambiguity. (") It is important to 
qualify this claim so as to refrain from endorsing highly dogmatic, 
socially homogeneous schools' which might meet our drlteria of inte^ 
gration.and coramunallty, but could fall short on individuality. 
/jJhile we have emphasized consensus and commitment to reasonafily 
\7ell-def Ined goals, note, in the spirit of earlier' remaijrlcs, ^'this is 
not tantamount to eliminating ambiguity, risk, tension and, struggle 
in students' schoolworlc. All of these are necessary for learning, 
^or the development of individuality and conmunallty. The challenge, 
then is to build a set of goals that are clear, internally consistent^ 
compatible y:ith commitments of the clientele served by the school but 
which also respond to individual variability and \/hich stimmon ^com- 
mitted effort. 

Comprehensive high schools face great difficulty in achieving 
greater goal clarity and consistency. To tha extent that they must 
serve a diverse population, holding conflicting values about the 
ultimate purposes of education, consensus on a limited set pf goals 
will elude them, especially when the American ideolo&y of pluralism 
, is interpreted to mean ^hat ail interests, should' have equal oppor- 
tunity to influence educational aims. If value conflict runs through 
the society at large and if each public school is obliged to represent 
all parties ^o that conflict, then schools are most likely to adopt 
as goals only vague slogans, for tb^s^R fj'fvo an ilfn^j^on of public con- 
sensus while pcxmiLt*±ng Che school to pursue the diverse^ conflicting 
aims represented in the larger society. At first glance this strategy 
v-fould seen to foster individuality and^^vjith local political control 
of schools^ also comraunallty. We have, explained ahove^ however, the 
ways in wlfich institutional goal conflict ^and ambiguity inhibit indi- 
viduality, cojsraunality and integration. 

A second issue io achieving goal clarity is raised by studies of 
the internal functioning of schools which charact^ize them as ^ 
"loosely- coupled''organisationa. According to this view (discussed 
below under structure) the nature of teaching itself defies tighter 
coordifiation toward centrally a<>reed upon goals, at least In the 



The study by Rutter et al (1979) fouftd that the most effective^ 
schools in terms of acliievenent, records of delinquency , attendance*, 
and STudeht^' participation* in school beyond the required timfe, vjere 
schools sho^Tlng a higli degree of consenaus on goals and enforcWient 
of rules, that, is> little ambiguity ac to the school's expectations. 
V/hile this study did not focus on student alienation as defined here, 
such findings seem consistent with our conclusions. 
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American conteKt In which teacher autonomy and academic freedom 
are valued. It may well be Inappropriate to Imppse strict bureau-- 
cratlc control and integration on the dally work/of teachers^ but 
private schools and schools In other cultures do^ maintain clear and 
consistent goals^ vjhll^ at the sane time permitting teacher autonomy 
to achieve those goals vith diverse students^. Goal ambiguity there- 
fore, vTould not seem to be an inevitable 'result^ of permitting teach^ 
ers to exercise professional discretion in their practice. Rather 
it would seem to J^e'mare a function of the point raised abobe — ^ 
value confusion in the society at large, ( 

G, Size . / 

Applying our criteria to the question of'jpchool siz^^, schools 
should contain people in sufficient numbers (a) to offer individuals 
the variety of resources necessary to develop individual interests 
and competence and (b) to accomplish \7liatev^ collective purposes^ 
school might set for itself, Oh^he other ll^nd, the number of stu- 
dents should be small enough to allow enough* sustained contact among 
students and staff to facilitate sensitive responses to one another's 
unique needs, to develop affiliative bonds'^ to become integrated in 
the communal life of school, . 

Systematic empirical study of the effects of school size pn 
student alienation has^^not been conducted, and Schneide^r (1980) sum- 
marizes many unansi^rered questions in scliool sise research, Existing 
research on student participation in sc^jool activities (Barker and 
Gump, 196A) and vandalism-delinquency (Garb^rino, 1573; Gottfredson 
and Daigey, 1979), howevSer, favors small schools^ that is those \7ith 
about ^5^00^1200 students* The many efforts to create smaller altema-* 
tive scliools ^r house systems within large school% testifies to the 
validity of much theoretical commentary on the alienating features 
of large social organizations, Ifbile'^ large schd^i^ls may provide 
greater economic resources to serve both individual and communal needs 
greater opportunity for t^ersonal choice^ and a degree of , anonymity, 
all of \(hich may enhance individuality^ students' can easily Become 
"lost** in the croijd, detached from other persons stmilarl^^ situated 
and from significant communal identity. In contract, small schools, 
by offering hore integral contact among all members of the organiza- 
tion, increase the possibility of persons responding to one another's 
total personality and of. developing affiliative ties to the organiza- 
tion (Garbarino, 1930), 

Yet, small schools should no^ be en"Horsed unconditionally as 
al^7ays less alienating than large ones. Small schpois'can suppress 
individuality by imposing rigid standards of conformity, and they can 
suppress communal self-determination if goveriied through dictatorial 
methods. To protect against such dangers sOne\mlght opt^ f or large 
schools, noting that even suc}\ large corpol^ate etttitrles as nations, 
unions, or business enterprises, can inspire passlonjate loyalty and 
collective commitment, A large voluntary organization V7ith consensus 
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may »Iio\7 hlr>h afflllative comitn^nt araonji peers, but lessjto the 
staff Or to the school orp,anlzat;w>n as*a uhole---' 

Hierarchy raay be judged Iff promote JLut^gration tn the sense 
that It;^ Very purpose Is to e/fect efficient coordination of organ- 
Izittlonal activity. It is cnlestlonable, howe^er^ t>at hierarchleal 
r^atlons can be executed. 171 such a uay that all members experience 
Integration, To the^exteat tf\at hlerafchy aco^lfta^t^s relations of 
superiority-Inferiority and Is Instituted primarily to foster Inte- 
gration fron the, point /f vlfeu of oftlces at the top, it v;lll fall 
to promote inte^^jratlonyln the experience *of nenbers at the bottom* 

In short, organizations ulth lov/ degrees of hletarchy \^uld 
seem *to be potentially less alienating thanVcomplex lil^archles* 
llo doubt certain l^rge and Intricate hierarchies sucli ags^e churchy , 
military services^ and some business corporations can stlnobate'an 
Impressive sens^^of Individual ^pression and communal coJRmltment 
amoni* members*^ The (>sychologlcally posltlveyresults of such organ- 
izations, liow^er, seemdess the resulf pf hierar^lw Itsel f than of 
other^faetpr^ 'feuch ^is the organization's goals and mission^ and v/ays 
In uhjPth th^ nature of vJork r^ay be Intrinsically satisfying to 
raembers, ^uch fea:tures may conpensate In some ^^nse fCfr the allen^^ 
atlng nap^re of hierarchtcal relatiour^hips* 

Participation In tDeclslt)n-IlaklnR, ' - ^ 
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the extent that all Hiember^ organization partlclpa^ I 

F In ^ettlng^oals and policies/ tha, organization is consi!St->^ 



/To 

ilrectly in ^ettlng^oals and policies/ "t^ia^ orgatii; 
ered to' have a democratic or partlclpa^fe>ry'structure* To the i^xtent 
/hat goals and policies- are determined by-only a few menbers in the 
/organization, its structure is characterised as/autocratic or 'elitist* 
IJhile degrees of hierarchy seem related to declsion-maklns structures^ 
they are not equivalent* Ulthinj<*a democratic or participatory struc-- 
ture for 'Setting organizational goals, specific wrk tasks could be 
organlzed'^lTito a complex hiqrisa^chy* Conversely, an' organization 
might set general policy in a 
but delegate considerable autonony 
the conduct of daily work (low hiei 



autocratic or*elitist fashion, 
discretion tO enplPy^e&^ln 
irchy)'w ' J' ' • 



Ue \^uld expect participatory structures* Iri principle co promote 
individuality V communality and Integration, T>eca)ases &y def tnitlQa,""^ 
Such structures allou^lndivlduals to 'express thetuselvei^, and they 
require that decisions be made collectively, taking the interests' of 
all into account* On the other hand, democratic participation often 
involves conflict, and because it raises eSp'ectatlons for self-- ^ 
, d^ernlnation, can have the eff(^t of dramatTi^ing tcu minorities or 
to persons v;ho consistently "lose," an apparent denial of control over 



their destiny* Communaltty niay be endanf>ered If governance decisions 
accentuate polarities tliat divide members, rather^than sliared* values 
that bind them* Conversely/ benevolent autocrats In small qr3ani2a*- 
tlons, \7hlle allowing most nembers no formal declslon-^akinR authori- 
ty may inspire great^^loyal^ty , caring and mutual commitment by resportd- 
Ing sensitively to members as they give informal inpOt on matters of 
* governance* ^ * * " 

A teacher in. a rural school might deny 'formal declslDn-maklng 
pov/er to all of the school's twenty students and dictate each lesson 
without asklnf^ for student input* A teacher ip an urban high school 
seeing 150 students per *dfty ihl^jht fornaily seek student reactions 
throuSK questionnaires and al30 follqi/.some stud.ents* ^ggestlonsj 

^ Ostensibly th6 urban st<idents participate more than the 'rural 9^0^ 
in InsCltutional decisions* It is possible^^ however, that.sl2e and 
culture of the rural school permits the teacher* to be personally 
sensitive to the needs of each student "such that most students feel 
a sense of control* "In the urban schoojl,' l>ov^ver^ "even^wlth the 
rifrht tc^formal inputjj the i^Bftei^ nunbei: of students decreases the 
chances that any one student 's^deas .will be accepted* Cuitural 
diversity in the uk^an schooL maj^ also, nal:e it difficult for all 
students equally to be heard* Students in the vural School may he 
more closely supervised and have less formal input in decisli^n^ 

^ making than those in the urban sc5;iool. In this sewse, the rural 
school minht be considered more **autocratlc" but also less ali^;ia*tljig* 

The Issues of hierarchy and participation in decision-making can 
be combined in the notion of centrallzatioti; Tloy et al (l980) in 
their review of*oth^r v/oirir (especially Aiken and Hage, 1566) defined 
highly centrall2ed .organizations as those vlth high hierarchy and low 
participation of members in organization^ goals and policies* Dccen* 
tj;all2ed orj»ani2aJDions^^tf^. those wlth'low degrees pf 'hierarchy and- 
vide member participation iln detislqn-making* Is one general struc- 
ture more likely than the other to promote Individuality, communalltyj 
int-egratlon? 



^In a^ prima facie s^se^ we should favor decentralized structures* 
for their authorities, by definition, are mor^Vflirasctly accountable 
to members* This preference is evident in persistent eff*)rts to save 
neighborhood schools* to protect departmental autonomy \;lthin schools* 
to create alternative schools, to build dempcratlc wrk gr6ups in 
industry, all o£ v/hlch represent attempts to pursue locally determined 
goals rather than following directives from a distant central source. 



(*) Support for decentralized participatory structures is f ound ^in , 
literature 6n intr^irislcally motivating aspects of primary groups 
(Katz and Kahn, 1973X, democracy at the v;orkplace (Zi/erdling, 1972), 
^democracy within schools (Kohlbcrg, 1980) > a^t* the role of mediating 
structures, in society- (Berger and Heuhaus, 1977); 



From an objectilve point of vleu centralized institutions are alien- 
ating, for they require persons at the low end of tha hierarchy to' 
enga^e^ In activities, prescribed by authorities who exercise roles * 
and competence distant from their o\m experience. Conclusions 
regardln^^, subjective allfenat-don In centralized or decentralized 
structures depend In larjje part^ however, on whether persons In 
authority act In 'concert with the values of members, and-^tfils Is 
more likely In^ decentralized structures. 

lllrscHman (1970) offered a nov^l conception- of the vays In which 
v;orkers, consumers, ^and clients participate to affect an orj^artlzatlon's 
renewal or stagnation. The rtost obvious vehicle Is "voice," that Is, 
telling declslpn-mikers how^to run an organization by par^clpatlng ' 
directly in Its Tjovernance* Formal opportunities tft exercise voice 
canngt be Jffect-lve unless bac];ed by power — the legal right to choose 
decision-makers,' to pontroL property, etc. In most organizations « 
clients, workers and consumers have no legal power to exercise voice, 
but they often hav©^ the economic power to "exit," that 4s, to withdraw 
from the organization, to desert It, and thereby deprive It of the 
power to function at all* The po\;er of ex^t Is most apparent In the' 
marketplace when consumers refuse to purchase products, and businesses 
fall. At one extreme, w"h*ere consumers have easy opportunities to exit 
'and no voice In an organization, the business can deteriorate and fall. 
At another *extremej In organizations such as prisons or schools, where 
clients have no opportunity for exit and very slight opportunities for 
voice, the organization can deteriorate continuously but will remain 
In operation. Each extreme Is alienating^ Rxcesslve opportunities to 
exit may bring some sense of Individual choice, but a hi gljly '^ragmen* 
ted one, with feu possibilities tor communal attachment ,to the organ-' 
izatlon* VJlth no opportunities ti fexlt and no power behind voice, 
persons are denied opportunities to express both Individuality and 
commtmailty * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

An Ideal structure* for participation would provide formal channels 
of voice, and these should be Ijacked up by the- potential dlireat of exit. 
Exit, however, should come a£ some price, because If constituents * 
leave an organization too qulclcly their Intelligent voices will be lost, 
depriving the organization of Inportant advice for renewal. To Improve, 
organizations need a mass of "loyal'* constituents 'willing to work for 
renewal rather than to leave at the slightest disaffection. For this 
reason an organization needs a certain level of monopoly or holding 
power, balanced^ hotjever, by effective mechanisms for constituent 
voice and, the eventual possibility of constituent exit to cripple the 
organization. * ^ 

In applying this/analysis to schools, note that students have no 
official powers of wlce or exit. (*) Voucher systems Increase the 

. ^ 

{*)See Seetey (forthcoming) for a more detailed discussion of 
nirsclmian*s ideas applied to education* 
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pOTTcr of exits t^^t^ these or oth-ir plans for voluntaty ^ulthdrawal 
coiilfl mke exJj^pfoo easy* .Pronotlon of Irifllvlduallty j;lthin a 
comunal context requires a^loiicatc balance bcti»cen exit and voico^ 
^ grounded In loyalty* Rather than uorkinf^ to^'arci tMs balance, pub- 
*lxc policies have attcnptecj to ref^ulate other natters In the school, 
fr<5n safety to racial Integration to competency testinf*^ leavinj^ 
the participation stro^ure untouched, Tjith students blocked fron 
excrcisintf both voice and exit^. 

t 

One. micht cjuestion expandinj> formal student participation in 
■ ^ school f*overnance, because of their role as clients less knowledf^e^ 
^^able than staff, and bc^apsc of the f^ct that citizens often fail 
to participate in ;T;overnance even uhen they have lejjal ri?,ht to do 
so, Uidespread disaj^rcenont o\?er the central purposes of secondary 
education, houever, may justify .the need for more constituent voice 
in this enterprise,. compared- to other enterpriser vith clearer poals 
(e.f*., professional athletics or manufacture of tv sets)*- Because 
' public education vjas founded for its potential contribution to en- 
hancing democracy J it^ seems ludicrous to hamper the .eKerClse of 
democratic participation by^ students^ in school i^,ovemance* . Practi-- 
cal considerations of enhancinf^ student voice in secondary schools 
often do present prohlens fie*i;*, hoi/.can significant student input 
be stimulated and used \7ithout creatinj* burdensome fctrmal devices 
- for student participation); but we should not pemlt difficulties of 
implenjentation to obscure the critical relzltlonshj.p bet\;cen partici- 
pation and alienation {^) ^\Jliile student participation is necessary 
for prtmoting individuality and connunality, it is not by itself _ 
sufficient, as should be clear fr6n our attention to^everal other 
ornani?:ational cliaracteristics * 



(-0 Elunann and Olllospie (1^^74) studied student attitudes in five 
types of schools, cate^^orizec! accordinf^ to decision-^makins structure 
as elite, ^ bureaucratic^ coalxtional, directed participant duhere ' 
students had token opportunities to t>articipates but \diere teachers 
and aduilnistrators controlled nOGt outcones), and participant (with 
^liverse and open leadership roles and relatively equal resoXtrces for 
all to iinrticipate in the school's political life)* Students in 
participant schools 4iad consistently the nost positive attitudes on 
trust, integration ^nd political confidence* Cpstein and McPartland 
(1077) found that students in secondary sd^ools with openness in the 
instructional 4^roi>ram (student choice, individualization and pbi(sical 
freedom) and tJith'hi^h student participation in classroom decision- 
making showed more positive attitudes tOTjarrl teachc*rs, school tasks 
and school itself than students iti "traditional*' schools* ^ 
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Rationa^ vs > '^atural jjtdels * A najor deterrent to thos? \7ho 
try to chamje orf>ani^ations is tj.e oliservationj suiiported by Sev- 
eral studies, that ori',anizatiohs have liv3s of t!ieir o^m^ larr>Gly 
unresponiive to {leli!*erate intervention by rational planners. We 
can address t!iis issue '^7 sumariziiiH in Ta!>le 1 t\ro doninant vie\;s 
of formal organizations. , In distinguishiiiQ ^^etueen rational and 
natural models -I.Iiave adapted material presented orif;inally by 
Oouldner (195?) and sunrnarized by Cor^Tin (l97/>) . In a rational 
orsanizationj, f^oals are clear^ consiftent^^ and subscribed S-O by alV 
nemhers u!io \iox\\ in a coordinates fashio^^ to achieve those r^oals. 
I^y^contrast> natur^jl organisations have anbi^juouSj conflicting r^oals^ 
uith members more coi/imitted to personal interests* than to the organ- 
izational mission. In natural orf.ani^atlons power is diffused such 
that cenrtral control-coordination is . difficult ^ and activities are ■ 
directed primarily to\'ard organizational ^survival and the ve^te^I ^ 
interests or l^roups \'ithin. 



TArxC 1 > Features of U£\tional and natural Or^^anizatiop^ . 



Ratiortal 

fToals clear, consistent 
Fieraber commitment to 

organization's goals 
activities aime^ touard 
achievement of organi- 
zation's goals 
activities coordinated 
leadership \;ith adequaj^o 
no7'er and resources to 
plan and coordinate 



JnturaT" 

f»oals anbi?/Jous^ conflicting* '* 
member commitment to per^^^onal 

interests 
activities aimed to\7ard private, 
interests of stcmbers and 
or*tanizational survival 
activities not coordinated - 
no person or group \fith adequat^^^ 
po\7er and ^resources to plan ana 
coordinate for the organization 



Research by Heic!- (1976), riarch and Olsen (1970) and others 
describes complex ^rgani?;ationsf performing more as natural, rather * 
than rational systems. Con7in klV^O and D^a! and Celotti {19G0) ^ 
mafce the case uith reference tQ schools. as " loose ly-cou]jled" organ-* 
izations in \7hich activity^of one component (e.g., science, class) 
has -little impact on another (e.g.-^ band). The school's formal 
hierarchical structure does not bring close coor^:Unafiion among unltfe^ 
and it exercises*ll?ttle direct control oyer specific teaching activi- 
ties (Abrano\7itz jnd Tenenbaum, 1900). Loqse^ coupling seems appro- 
priate to the "sof ■ teclmology of teaching, f?ith its reliance upoA 
teacher judgment and Intuition in the ^bsenc^ of •cort;^rmed''*^techni- 
ques for, teaching specific competeivcies to specific types of students 
(lieyer and Ro\7ar.j 197'); Heyer'et al, 1979). Only ^Jhen^orie ]'^ovs pre- 
cisely \/hat means lead to particul^lr ends is .it reasoriable to u^e ^ 
tight! rational mcKlel**of prganizttipn. Thus^ teachers operate vith 
much' discrettion, autonomy, minimal supervision and coordination. Gen- 
erally schools provide' insufficient information ' &>*/^assessing the 
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effect of school as a whole or of individual teachers op students. 
This loosely-coupled "natural" structure can irritate lay and pro- 
fessional people alike who call for clearer accountability^ more 
visible results^ron the expensive public enterprise of schooling. 
It is often assucied that techni<|ues of rational industrial or 
bureaucratic management would entrance student learnings with greater 
efficiency and public accountability. 

Assuming that we wish to minimize alienation, that is> to enhance 
individuality, communality ,and integration, does it loake sense to 
stirive toward either the rational or natural model? Several authors » 
from Ueber to llartoti, have shown how the attempt to rationalize Human 
activity can lead to impersonal bureaucracies with the most alienatiiTg 
results. Recently Wise "(1979) traced the e'ffects of specific public 
policies to .rationalize the scho<^l toward greater equity (e.g.j deseg- 
regation an<r mainstreaming) and. greater productivity (competency 
based testing)'. Due to lack of knowledge about how to teach^Vhere 
is great danger that in the zeal to increase productivity, one may 
specify ends that cannot be attained and/or impose means that do not 
lead to attainment of desired ends. Such attempts to rationalize - 
school management can threaten^rather than strenthen^ the school*s 
very ligitmacyj because increasing tshe formal rules (procedures) also 
increases the probability that some rules will not be followed, and 
that rules may be followed^ but not lead to desired outcomes. Even 
if it were possible to manage the school as * well-oiled machine, ^ 
producing products and services on schedule exactly as promised, the 
level of hierarchy and control could be so great as to stifle much 
individuality and communal expression. This cautions us not to - 
strive blindly toward structuring schools according t© a rational 
.model. 

Tlie natural 'Tnodel offers no better solution. It highlights 
major obstacles to Improving organizational performance. It praperly 
calls attention to individual and organizational interests that may 
obstr^ct the organization's official nission. Yet if we assume tliat 
organizations behaVe invariably only, in a natural fashion, we \iould 
have to.abanifen all deliberate attempts tp enhance individuality and 
communality \7ithin organizations. Fortunately^ ^e need not^ive up : 
this quest, because experience shows many successful instances of 
organizations designed rationally to respond to individual and com* 
miinal needs. 

If we assume that organizations might be designed in ways that 
promote either rational or natural styles of operation^ it makes 
sense to opt for the rational model. This follows in part from our 
earlier explanation of ho\7- goal clarity-^consistency is required, as a 
foundation for individuality and communality* Incontrast^ to rein-^ 
force natural processes would bo_ tantamount to encouraging fragmented 
efSoxtf pursuit x>f status instead of intrinsically rewarding work, and 
rejection of communal expression. Tlie general recommendation to \^rk 
toward ratiortal structures is made with full awareness that if.applied 



Indlscrlnlnately to tha inodern comprehensive hijh scIk)o1 the rational 
Ideal can spa^m cytilclf^m and dlsllliiGlonment • — throuj>h discoveries 
that sone G^fflclal goals are not achieved and that nuch of school 
life seens Inmune to rational coordination* Attempts to inplement 
the rational niodel must also resist the temptation toward hureaucrati- 
2ation» or i/hat Ulse called "hyper-rationalization^" and this might 
best be avoided by keeping the goals of individuality, coranunality 
and integration prominent ^n all planning activity* 

,r:* RoJLes ^ • ^ 

Students function in particular roles, the characteristics of 
uhich help to explain the extent to uhich schools promote individual- 
ity, communality and integration* Pere we sunmarize student' roles 
In relation to teachers, to other students and to the school ^s a 
whole, as evident in comprehensive high schools* ' 

Student- Teacher * At first glance, the student role appears non- 
alienatinf*; the student attends school to receive services from 
teachers ^jIio uork to develop student competence* fn the role of 
client, partaklnj> of services offered ost^ensibly In the client's ben- ' 
efit, one would idea],ly find great potential for* the development of 
student individuality an*? Integration betX7een teacher, and student; 
these aspects of the role suggest involvement and exciteoent* Unfor- 
tunately,' most schools orijanize instruction in uays that dampen this 
potential* The compulsory nature of schooling, required courses, and 
denial of student opportunity to choose teachers all violate a major 
requirement of individuality: choice*^ IThile diverse topics in the 
curriculum and elective courses seent tQ offer extcnsivie choice for 
students, the compulsory relationship Infringes on intrinsic, involve- 
ment* 

In addition, the typical teacher's role prevents te^achers from 
devoting to students the degree of individual attention and commit- 
ment symbolized in fhe client relationship* Generally, teachers must 
teach a standard body of content to students grouped in large batches, 
rather than des'igning instruction to respond to individual ability 
^nd interest* Further, the teacher must function irt the judgmental 
role of certifier pf student success or failure to the public at large, 
a role that conflicts >iith unconditional interest in student develop- 
ment*^ Contact between student; and teacher is highly circumscribed. 
Due to subject specialization, students spend relatively shoif^ per- 
iods of J:ime with each teacher and during that time^ activities are 
limited to the task of learning subjects* The transiency and the 
lack of opportunity for student and teacher to engage in a x/ider 
range of human activities (play, dinning, \ "housekeeping") hinde&s inte-' 
gratipn betv/een student and teacher* Final lys' the teacher's role as 
a^ subordinate obligated to follow; dictate^ of other offices in the 
orgjinization indicates that the teacher's responsibility lies ulti- 
mately to the school organization, not to the individual student client. 
Each of these aspects ^f the teacher's role.vrorlcs against developmeRt 
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of the trusting relationship needed £or students to become engaged * 
with teachers (Bld\7ell^ 1965(. 1970), In many Cases students and 
teachers ^tf^^v^lop close, mutually fulfilling relatlonshlJi^ but 
these seem, to occur more hy accident than through orgaritsatiDnal ' 
structures that promote then, 

Student*Student , Sources of student alienation are found not 
only In student relations v/lth teachers, but also In the^r relations 
with one another* Ideally> Individuality, communallty and Integra- 
tion could be promoted If students v/ere expected to listen to, to 
counsel and J^end support to one another. If they had opportunities 
to organize peer groups aimed toward acCorapllshiixg aCadeiulc work, 
providing Recreation,, offering community services, or taking care of 
the. school Itself, Except for extra-curricular activities^ houever^ 
the dominant student role is for each^^divldual student to learn 
material presented by the, teacher. Insc^uctlon Is organised largely 
in neglect of constructive student relations. Students are scheduled 
into classes vith no regard for strenf^thenlng peer relations or for 
preserving previous associations. In fact certain peer relations are 
deliberately disrupted (when members of troublesome peer gooups are 
Isolated), because of their alleged negative influence on on^ another. 
During class tlrae> student*-td-9tudent dialogue Is more ofteji punished 
(as Interferelng \i±th learning) than regarded* Qroup projects are dis 
couraged as Inefficient ways of learning^ or because of difficulty 
^ for the teacher In evaluating Individual student performance. Student 
student affiliation within class Is further hampered by tlj^* short time 
of class meetings and by changing group membership as students Pass 
from one class to another. Opportunities for less alienating student 
relations are afforded In extra currlcular activities (drama, music, 
sports) and in some vocational programs (e.g., class construction of 
a home) . 

Students do, of course, bring much of their extra*-school peer 
culture Into school. (Cusi^ck, 1973). In fact, peer affiliations and 
activities occupy so much student attention that> In many Instances, 
they stymie the school's formal Instructional tasks. To the extent 
that the school, hoi;ever unintentionally, contributes to alienating 
relations among students themselves. It will fail to generate student 
trust*-commltment to the general Instructional mission. Being respon- 
sive to peer relations does not entail unconditional endorsement of 
all adolescent activities and preferences. Instead^ the challenge 
Is to organize Instructional and extra*-currlcular activity such that 
students can be useful to one another and can develop afflllatlve 
bonds based not upon mutual '^tagonlsm tov/ard school, but upon mutual 
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support for iodlvldual achievement and constructive communal vjork 
and play7^(*) ^ ^ , ^ 

Students-School s Thus far we have suggested how the^ roles of 
students In relation to teachers niniml^es trust, Integration and" 
student Individuality^ ^hd how the roles of students In relation 
to one another minimises constructive forms of *coranunallty. If 
we consider the student role In relation to the school as a whole, 
we notice further obstacles to Integration and communaJLlty. The ^ 
transltincy and circumscribed nature of students* relations to Indl^- 
vldual teachers also characterizes their relations to other adults 
In the school! counselor, custodian, cafeteria worker^ adtalnlstra'- ^ 
tor, readitijg specialist. Students relate to each only vrlth regard 
to the narrow dotaaln^for which each adult Is responsible, thus the 
scho9l Itself represents a collection of fragmented roles. Such 
role specialization prevents Integration. In two senses: human 
beings can express only a small part of their total selves wfth one 
another, and no one (except the principal) Is expected to card about 
the school as a whole. ^ 

Tlie familiar argument for speclfillzatlon Is that It supports 
Individuality .by facilitating the development of student competence 
In the most efflcl'fent manner. Because the science teacher has no* 
responsibility for plant maintenance, total effort can be devoted 
to student improvement In science. Because the counselor need not 
keep up to date In a ^teaching field, total effort can be devoted to 
responding to students* vocational or emotional problems. This 
^ method of organizing, hximan services flows from the general rationale • 
for specialization in modern culture, a rationale that produced the 
assembly line and th% modem hospital where doctors frequently can- 
not care for one anothers* patlfents. 

The critique is not Intended to oplp6se all division of labor. 
Social organizations require division in at least two senses; any 
individual pursuing several taslcs must do them at different times 
(one cannot read and play ball simultaneously>; and when several , 
taslcs must be done during a given time frame, it is necessajy to 
assign different tasks to different persons (some will hunt and. some 
will care for children). The challenge, however^ is to note the ways 



{*) Li terature^ dealing with peer teaching; and peer counseling 
(Sprlnthall,^ 1979), student accomplishments in gtoup^-based service 
and research (issues of -the Synergist , published by the National 
Center for Service Learning, 806 Connect lcut*Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20525), specific pedagogy to stinulate more cooperative learning 
in the classroom (Johnson and Johnson, 1975), and ways o£ promoting 
school spirit (Wynne^. 1980) suggests a number of ways'iij which student 
work in school might ^be altered to promote less alienating relations. 
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in \rhich specialisation tends to obstruct individuality, coinraunal- 
ity and integration, and then to attempt to minimize its negative 
effects; for example, tjhrough job rotation, more cooperative enter- 
prise^V^nd creating opportunities for members to relate in diverse^ 
activities that go beyond the orp.anization' s most obvious or "of^* 
cial" tasks, ; 

One of the most striking obstacles to students* integration 
into the life of school is their rolS primarily as clients who^ 
take from the institution services to which they are contractually 
entitled,. The role generally includes no expectation that the stu-, 
dents are to be contributing members to the life of the school, 
although some schools encourage this more than others. To the extent , 
that students are absolved from responsibility for assisting the 
school to operate effectively, they are likely tpi function only as 
parasites. This is an alienating role, for one cannot develop mean- 
ingful individuality, comniunality or integration unless one' contrib- 
utes to the lives of others and to social groups. Schools can empha- 
sise student contributions and responsibility through student partic- 
ipation in school governance, services to -others such as tutoring 
and assisting staff (library, audio-visual^ message delivery, typing), 
plant maintenance and clean-up, meal preparation, or fund-raising 
(see Wynne, 1980, for other suggestions). 

Since roles, are created both by organizational structures and, 
by particular program practices, it has not been possible to restrict 
our discussion of student roles to "organisational" features alone. ' / 
Our analysis has implied changes that include both ^^organizational" 
and "program" variables. The general recommendation to reduce special- 
ization and to increase the amount of sustained time that individual 
adults spend with individual students might be seen as an organizational 
change,' (*) The Suggestion that students have more opportunities to 
vTork in groups toward collective goals, or that ^hey be, expected to 
contribute to school operations may be considered program changes* 
Regardless of the category, conventional roles of students could be 
modifie^ to promote greater individuality, commiinality and integration. 

Nature of Work. ^ 

, Tiost re^rch on alienation addresses the na^ture of iTOrk in adult 
v;orkplaces, but does not speak to the kiPd of work students do to 
learn* Admittedly high school students differ in important ways from 



X^) Recent studied on crime, vandalism, disruption in . schools recommend 
that teachers have contact v;ith>-fevjer students eacV-d^y and spend 
greater amounts of continuous time with them so that interpersonal sen- 
sitivities &nd bonds can develop (Gottfrcdson and^Daiger, 1979). 
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ref^ard to Individuality, students are usually encouraged to^i/ork 
Individually and often may select topics of personal Interest, 
but a large portion of the wrk demands standard or Identical 
ansti/ers from all> rather than unique conclusions* Schoolwork also 
demands that all students complete %7ork at a standard pace, although 
some programs have attempted to Individualize pace of study, A /* 
ti^ht schedule of classes^ and restrictions on movement irf.thln class 
prohibits much fr.^|^om of physical movement while schoolvjork ISy 
, carried on. In shorty a good deal of schooli;ork violates criteria 
(a) and (b)* As Indicated In our discussion of- student roles, ^the 
main tasks of school are Individualistic, tiot aimed toward communal 
affiliation and commitment (criterion O > although some schools can 
generate Intense school spirit and loyalty when raiore communal roles 
are emphasized. Students nay f Ind^dfelonal opportunities for 
Integrated vjork In the sense of cortH^uallzlng^ planning, executing, 
and haying control over a large portion of some work — In art, re- 
building a car \7rlting a tern paper. Host schoolwork, however, con- 
sists of fragmented^ Isolated assignments^ rarely Inter.r^fed Into 
meanlnf>ful v/holes i/lthln courses.' Integrated studies between courses 
are even hardet to find. Itost schools would thus seem to fall short 
on criteria for Integration (d) and (e), but the last Item Is nore 
problematic. tiTh^ther schoolwrk Is consistent v/lth students' per- 
sonal values and non-qchool commitments will vary considerably with 
the students* \?or the many stVdents culturally distinct from main- 
stream elites vJho control schools > schoolwork can violate Important 
roots of self-esteem (Ulllls, 1977; Ogbu^ 1978). A ^growing lltera^ 
ture l^nthe sociology of knowledge (e.g.^ Young, 1971; Bernstein, 1975) 
shows ttett particular conceptions of * laiov;ledge and ways of distribu- 
ting It serve the Interest of some groups more than others.^ To the 
extent that the kind of knm;ledge offered ^and the work required con- 
slstently-f<mctlons to neglect or oppress certain*groups> this Is 
obviously allenatijig. ^ 

liThlle there may be difficult obstacles to implementing all o^ 
Blauner's criteria, and while som€^ may be Inappropriate for certain 
legitimate student tasks, they offer a fruitful set of Ideals for the ' 
design of non--allenatlng schoolv/o^k. 

In contrast* to Blauner, Oliver* (1976) examines work from a broad^ 
evolutionary perspective, llcvclaims that the humjan species harbors 
a set of paradoxical, somei/hat contradictory tendencies, summarized 
as primitive and modern aspects of human nature. According to Oliver, 
the key to high quality of life to build social Institutions that 
respond^ In some balanced fashion, to both our primal and modern 
needs. Table Z presents his summary of characteristics of each type 
of work. 
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TABLE 2: Itodem-pflmltlve Aspects of Human Functions 

^ _c , . 

Cx^en from Oliver (1976,^ 126)] 




woRi: 



RiniTIVE \ 



visible rdLatlonshlp between 
f^ork and Requirements for 
survival 

nonunlforralty of products; 
personal relationships beti;een 
people and products 



MODERN 



relationship between tasks per-- 
formed and requirements for 
survival often remains opaque 

products of vjorl: are uniform and 
repla ceable 



less f rani^entatlon of worl: roles * hlp^hly developed division of l^^r 

and work roles 



1 *f 



visible relationship between 
division of labor and 
6fflclencyf various parts of 
a J:ask are visible to all 



relationship^ bet\7een Individual 
task and other tasks required 
to complete a \jhole task Is 
often opaque 



tasks tend to be associated with 
the^ personalities of peof^le, 
rather" than being seen as 
abstract jobs 
* 

'contribution of various 
members of society cannot be 
reduced '*tp qpramon denominator- 
money 



work perfoinned v/lth simple 
tools o\med or controlled 
by worker 



jobs have abstract requirements 
separated from the personalitjLes 
of Individual workers 



*^ value or contribution of Individ- 
i ual members of society can be 
reduced tb a common denominator 
and expressed quantitatively 
through money ^ 

^ work perfomed with complex 
expensli^e tools ovmeS^ by Imper-- 
sotial corporate groups 



/ 



Th^ distinctions between primitive and modern vjork cannot be easily 
classified is reflecting our concerns for 'Individuality, commonality 
and Intef^ratlon, but they are Important to consiftler, because they, 
chart a conception of contrasting human needs or tendencies which, 
Oliver ar'gues, must be balanced to attain meaningful worl;* * 

Applying Oliver's scheme to schoolworU, we notice the dominance 
of "raoderri" aspects, SchoolvTork has little direct relationship to 
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requirements for daily survival, rmcli^orl: Is standardized, with . 
abstract requirements for siiccess; It Is Qharacterized by blfjh division 
of labor* To illustrate tlic salience of abstract requirements for suc- 
cess, note that In prlnal work such as huntlnr^, <»ardenip^, cooUing, 
evidence of suc<^ess Is^ concrete and Immediately apparent (one does not 
need a teacher to certify that a spear missed the animal or the fire 
failed to start). In contrast, jnuch of the voric In school Is raystlfy- 
infi In the sense that students must rely on, the authority of teacliers 
to certify levels of student proficiency* *According to criteria like 
these, schooJi ought to glv^e cro^e attention to primal forms of uork* 
Such n^eds are sometimes recognized thrpugli school programs In Milder- ^ 
ness survival, bulldlnj* ahd crafts, or child care, but tliese are usually 
seen as enrichment options rather than central priorities In schooluork. 

In conslderino the applicability to schools of criteria for worL 
offered by Blauner or Oliver, It £s Important to ask whether some. If 
implemented, ml<»ht enhance learning. But others interfere vlth learn- 
ing,^ Once \ie knou uhlch criteria might reasonably enhance learning, 
ve should ask about the extent to i;hich their Implementation requires 
admlnlstratlve^organizatlonal changes In school or whether Individual 
teachers operating in t^e cony(?ntional structure could Implement them* 

Consider for ex^ample reducing alienation in the leamlnf* of history 
The school organization may require that tftstory be studied .only In 
50"minute periods. In ^groups of 30 students; all at a similar age or 
stage In school^ confined to a slnj^le classroom^ according to a standard 
pace (three ueeks on the American Revolution), The teacher might allevl 
ate some obstacles to Individuality anr^ communallty by pernlttlng Indi^ 
vldual choice In topics and Individual .pacing^ providing; *Vi^i^al'' 
learning activities and cooperative group projects*' Ilastery of some 
aspects of history, however, may require attention to details and 
abstractions distant from student concerns, specialized research that 
cannot be easily Integrated ulth otlier exgerlence, and memorization of 
material that seems to have no intrinsic value* The polnft Is not to 
presume that all traces of 'alienation can be eliminated from learnings 
but to minimize thos^ that can be reduced through organizational changes 
and clianges In pedagogy* 

G, Summary ^ ■ ^ ' 

Ife began by asking whether theory in sociology and the social 
psychology of organizations offers a clear and consistent set of guide^ 
lines for reducing alienation In secondary schools* Our e^jamlnatlbn 
of th^lssues of membership, goals, slzd, structure^*roles, ^^d work 
does yield a set of principles^ stated below in' summary fashlQn« TJie 
summary should be Interpreted as a set of prima faele^ guidelines, sub- 
ject to our earlier observation that organizational changes alone ulll 
not necessarily reduce alienation (prog-ran content and staff performance 
are alsp critical), and to many qualifications raised In the preceding 
analysis* * " , , - 

* 1 
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1. Ilcmbdrship. Ideally student alienation vjould be recluced If "Schools 
were structured more llt;e mutual boneflt asso^atlons In which groups 
of peo^4e voluntarily join toc^ettier to promot^^ form of education that 
reflects their personal values. ' ^ 

2. Goals. Rather than attempting t<} accomodate abroad range of ^ 
educational purposes/philosophi^fe, schools should work toward goals 
that, are clear, limited and Internally consistent^ bfecayse' they offer 
more potential for^lndlvlcbiai and communal Identity tlian amblp^uous, ^ 
wlde*-ranglnj^^nd contradictory goals. 

3. Size. Small schools (from about 500-1200) geiierallt offer more 
opportunities for, communallty, Integration, and persons respondln*^ to 
one another In ways that^ recognize, the total ,indlvldaaL. 

4. Structure. Schools should he governed through e relatively flat 
hierarchy such that students and staff can function without periodic 
approval from a succession of higher offices. Tliere should he v;ide a 
opportunities for students, staff and parents to affect school gover- 
nance. In small schools' this can occur effectively, through informal 
mechanisms, but they should also have last resort formal mechanisms for 

* students aijd parents to exerclsfe hPth voice and exit. The school should 
a^m toT^ard becoming a "ratloital" organization, but resist levels of 
formal regulation and bureaucratl^tlon that violate Individuality and 
c<>mmunallty. ^ ^ / * 

,5*! Roles. Students should relate to teachers moffe on a basis of 
voluntary choice, should spend sustained time vrlth ln<|,lvidual 'teachers , 

' and should engage in activities ulth them that go beyond official ^ 
Instructional; responsibilities.. Students should Engage In constructive^ 
cooperatlve- relatlonshlps i^lth one another as part of official school 
roles. Students should also participate in activities that 'contribute 
to the functioning and maintenance of the school. 

6.1 Nature of Work. Schoolimrk should be consistent with, students' 
personal" values, allowing ^hem to devejpp unique **pr6ducts," and to 
, work with some flexibility of pace an^ physical movement. Work should 
sp^n a complete process of planning and eijfecution and sliould Integrate 
experience from different subject areas. Elnally, it should respond to 
prinfftl as well as to modern human needs. 

In short:, if ue wish to reduce alienation in secorl^ary schools, 
should create school units tlrnt are small, with clear, limited goals, 
voluntarily chosen^y students ^nd parent^^^ho openly participate in 
school go^fernance, where students and staff eiigage 1^ sustained rela"' 
tlons in multiple roles, where the student role includes expectations 
for cooperative endeavor^s with peers and contributions to the school's 
operation, and where student work allows for continuous development of 
/'products,'' vrlth flexibility for individual pacing and attention to 
both primal and modern mrk 'fom^; 
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The Ideal Is proposed not as a way of solving all problems of 
schoollDf* ar society, but a uay of reducing student alienation 
ulthlii schools* The guidelines do not tell us hov; to teach effec-* 
tively or How to assure actual development of competence In students* ^ 
Neither do they necessarily help to reduce alienation in students' 
relations beyond, the school. The Ideal school that the f^uldelines 
suggest can be questioned for its contribution to equal opportunity 
and personal liberty in the society at large. That Is, a system 
aimed to\7ard non-alienatin?, schools of this sort xjould need safe^- 
guards to protect af^ainst (a) lack of opportunity for some students 
(and their parents) to pursue the kind of education they tTdQt, either 
because of discrimination or unequal financial resources; and ' 
(b) schools becominf* so homof^eneous and dogmatic as to d^ny Individ^ 
uality within the school. Plans to design less alienating schools 
according to the above rtuidelines must take phese issues, along v;ith 
many practical considerations into account, 

VI , Refoms in Secondary rducation 

To what extent have attempts to improvsg^ secondary schools 
S^sponded to guidelines derived in our review^ of theory? This stiudy 
canjiot undertake an exhaustive review of actual and proposed efforts' 
that have attracted considerable attention^ either through ^widespread 
Implementation or as proposals discussed in professional literatui^e. 
The reforms- to be considered, listed in Table 3, represent only a^ 
selective invenliory of countless efforts proposed or tried. The 
list is not offered^as a systematic taxonomy of reform efforts, but ^ 
as a profile for making logical judgments about fhe extent to which 
attempts to improve secondary schools are likely^to reduce student 
alienation in schooL, In the interest of creating a general frrofile, 
rather than an endless list of specific innovations, our brief * 
definitions of each item fail to reflect alternative forms that each 
may take. The reformer are not mutually exclusive^ and some efforts 
may be integrated with others (e,g,, specialized schools nay be 
oriented ^toward career education; educational vouchers might be used 
to stimulate specialized scljools and alternative schools). 
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; TABLE 3 ; Summary U.st of Reforras in Secondary Education 
School Units ^ 

Several innovations have departed from a comprehensive high 
school that tries to serve all educational needs for larfie 
numbers of students^ moving instead to smaller units, with 
general or special programs; or to specialized large units* 

1) Schools Vrithin Schools* Siaaller units wlThin the com- 
prehensive school in which students reojain together for 
much of their coursev/ork and advising, usually with enhanced 
opportunities to participate in Governance' (National Associa- 
tion ot Seconday School Principals, 1976; Itosher, 1979-a) • ^ 
The curriculum' could be specialized or general* 

2) Specialized Schools, Schools aimed toward particular 
fields such as the performin<^^ts , social service, the 
health professions, many of whi'ch are '%agnet'^ schools (Levine 
and Ilavighurst, 1977), Some magnet schools honever, are quite 
similar to the comprehensive h£gli school, except they benef^^t 
from added resources and special programs within« 

3) Alternative Schools, There are many kinds of alte 
schools (Glatthonjj 1975), but here we refer to those consist- 
ing of 50"400 stftents which have a general program and place 
major emphasis on student autonomy in selection of cour^ework 
and extensive opportunities for student and staf f /^participation 
in governance, 

— Hr) Educational Vouchers, Proposals that the financing of 
education be changed to stimulate greater variety in the kinds 
of- schools avs^ilable and to permit extensive student-parent 
choice in which schools to attend, , 

Scho ol Processes and Practices 

5) House System, A small unit within the comprehensive high 
school where students meet for advising, cettain extra- 
curricular activities, socializing, a ^'home'^ within the'larger 
school. Coupled with an academic pro^'.ram within the house, 
this would qualify as a schoo^l within a school, 

6) Personalized Advising, Students assigned to one faculty, ^ 
member, individually or v/ithin a group, who spends time with 
then over the entire. high School experience^ serving as gen- 
eral guide and source of support, 

(continued) 
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.1 ^ . 

7)' Flexible Scheduling. Giving students more control over 
their time through free periods and off*-c&mpus privileges,^ 
and varying the time devoted to different activities (e.g., 
tvjo*-hour , blocks for sone cours<2s, or a special T:eoh^for 
fl^d-VTork) .J 

,8) Individually Guided Education. Continuous dla^osls, 
pl^ivilns and f eedb'&ck^S^eslgn learning activities appro- 
priate to Individual goals, abilities. Interests. Students 
work Individually with teachers to establish learning objec- 
tives, 'the way they will be accomplished ande^aluated 
(Klausmeler; et al, 1977). 

9) Promoting *'Pro-Soclal Conduct." Wynne (1930) has sum- 
marized a number. x^f specific practices that stimulate coop- 
erative caring aad Interaction amonfj students and staff 
(e.g., student tutoring, hall j;uards, service clubs, main- 
taining and deepratlng the school, fund-raising, along with 
celebration and ^recognition of excellence in these areas). 

10) Participation In Governance. Conferencesa coramlttees, 
councils, courts and other nechanlsns^ formal amk Informal , 
through \jhlch students participate In school governance. 

Program Emphases , . , 

[Some of the most visible kinds of iTefqpas try to affect what 
students learn In the formal curriculum^ . to make the material 
studied In school more useful,' relevant, significant. PJC 
least four salient movements deserve attention. 

11) ^he Basics. Attention to fundamental general skills In * 
language and mathematics, sometimes Including science and 
social studies* ' ^ . _ 

12) Career^Vocatlonal Education. Curriculum deslfpned for 
direct application £0 adult v/orklng roles. In technical - 
training, work habits, and In broad awareness for making 
choices about careers. 

. ^ 

13) ; Challenge Education. Programs basej^ on th^ belief that 
youth require a dramatic transition to adulthood that can be 
^achleved only by facing certain difficult tests of oneself 
and risks In such areas, for example, ^s physical adventure, 
service to others, aesthetic creation (Clbbonsj 1976). 



14) CommunltyBased Learning. Efforis^ to reduce the Isola* 
tlon of students in school from a<fult roles and Institution^ 
In the community at large, through field studies, on-the*job 
^experience, community service, political participation^ 

— 
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We can assess the rSfora efforts with regard* to edch of the 
five topics, (membership, goals, size, structure^ roles, iK)jk) for 
uhlch v;e derived theoretical principles, but first, by usinR the 
followinj* phrases, we shall represent the principles even more 
parslTnonlously than presented in the. summary (Section G) r 

1, Voluntary choice 

2* Clear^conslstent f>oals 

3« Small size 

4, Participation - ' • ' ^ 

S« Sustained, multiple and cooperative roles 

6* Integrated worU 

Realizing that some of these guidelines signify several ideas that 
do not necessarily embrace one another (e,s,» faculty could spend 
Sustained, time \?ltli students, but focus ^nly on instructional tasks 
rathea: than also functioning with students in other roles), we can 
nevertheless, make rough judgments on the relevance of each reform 
effort to each pijinciple as a whole* ^hat Is^ vje can ask, "Is this 
general eff<^rt, vjhether it be an administrative arranp.ement, policy, 
practice or curriculum empliasls, likely, from a logical standpoint, 
to prfemote the principle in question?" 

As 5h example,^ consider the idea o£ educational vouchers* 
Because it is based on the precllse that parents and students should 
have more choice in selection of schools, it Is^ likely to promote^ 
the principle of voluntary choice*. Ifliat about clarity and consis- 
tency in educational goals? One wuld assume that, undert-»foucher 
plans, cohstltuents llke--mlnded *ahout educational purposes x;Quld 
coalesce /around certain schools, and in this sense, the goals of 
voucher schools have a strong chance of being' less diffuse and amblg- 
^us thaifi^those in comprehensive high sctypls* In considering school 
size, however, note that vouchers v;ould support both large and, snail - 
schools, depending .upon parent*student preference* Similarly, it is 
difficult to predict whether vouchers \K)uld enhance or stifle par* 
tlclpatlon* V/lille vouchers emphasise particJlpation in the selection 
o^^ school, they could be Implemented In '\jays that ^ildi^ encourage 
or discourage student participation in the caT;e a*id running of the *^ 
school* Will vouchers have any predictable effect on role relatldhs 
within a school er upon the nature of sehoolwrk performed? Since 
the voucher philosophy Includes no notions about the* nature of exper- 
ience within schools, it seems inappropriate even to attempt a pre- 
diction about ItS' effect on these matters* 



•^^aessments of this sort* if made for all raform efforts on each 
of the principles, will yie^d a general matrix of the extent* to which 
the reform efforts (a) necessarily address the principles in a posi- 
tive or negative fashion; (b) could either prpujote or contradict? the 
principles, dependlng^upon how the reforms are implemented, or^'tc)have 
no c6ncej.vable relationship to the principles* We have made such an 
assessment ,^ presented in Table A* ^ ' . ' ^ 
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TABL& A : Hatinfi S of Extent to tfhlcb Ro forms 
Implomeot Ff Inc^ijTles fbr Rfadlicing Al te nation 



Schools Within' 
Schools 




S|>cciiilljed 
Schools 



Alternative 
Schools 



Educat tonal 
Vouchers 



House System 



Personalised 
Advising 



Flexxbie 
Scheditling 



Individually 
Guided * 
* F.ducatlon 

Pro-Sec ial ' 
Conduct 



Participation 
, in Governance 



The Bastes 



Vocational 
Education 



Ch^iUenge 
Education 



Community Based 
Learning 



/ . / 



/ / 




TOTALj [+J ] 8 



UJ : 5^:6, 2 I 6 



i I 



12 



5 



^ TOTALS 
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1 


5. 


0 , 


2 




0 


3 ■ 


3 


— ^— « 

0 


2 




2 


1 






1 


3 


2 


i 


2 


> 


I 


3 


2 


2 


1 


•3 


*2 


2 


, 2 


1 


3 


2 . 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


! 2 
! 


2 


2 


! 

1 23 ! 


t 




1 \ . 
1 i 38 




i : 


23 



KEY: 



Reform llkely^o result in practice that promotes the principle* [ 

. ^ . \ ^ f ' ! 

- Reform likely to -result 1^ practice that contradicts the principle- t 

^ Reform could be impj^emonted in ways that promote or contradict \ 
the principle- ^ f ^ * 

r 

/ Refenn largely Irretevaat to the principle, no basis for 

assessing potential promotion ojr contradiction* ' 
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consultation vrlth various national authorities on secondary education, 
uncovered not a slnfjle public comprehensive high school that met most 
of -the criteria, (*) 

^ The literature on Innovation often focuses on national practices 
rather than on particular schools* \Jhen partlcoLar schools are men- 
tioned, they are described primarily with reference to a narrow con^ 



tf^ urrl c u lar prnf>r am, oil 



struct such as declslon-makins-s^ 
staff perceptions pf cliiiiate, not through a comprehensive description 
of the school's goals., program, governance structure, role relation^ 
sjhlp6 and nature or student work that \JOuld permit Inferences about 
levels of alienation. The profession and the public could benefit 
greatly from a national representative file of holistic descriptions 
of school environments that would allow practlt^ners, scholars and 
the public at large^to>see how particular schools handle problems as 
specialized as drug counseling or as broad as alienation. Hopefully, 
data collected by Goodlad (forthcoml^) will be presented iir ways that 
fill part of this informatl^on gap. ^ 

The lack of exemplary schools promoting Individuality, comraunal- 
Ity and integration may be in part Illusory, due to our laclc of In- 
formation. XheVe Is good reason to believe, hovrever, that such schools 
are truly rarp. Analyses 6f Implementation of Innovation <Berman^and 
McLaughlin, 1973), of the politics of schooling, <I:flrt , 1975), and of 
orsanlzatlonal dynamics (Ueyer and Associates, 1978) point rather con- 
sistently ^to^he conclusion that school pedicles emerge largely In 
response to preblems of concern to specific Interes'ts that focus in 
a piecemeal way on limited aspects of school life; crime -and vandal- 
Ism, moral and values education. Integration and racism, competence 
testing, teenage pregnancy, youth unemployment. The preoccupation 

.vrlth such visible tpplcs tends to deflect attention away from the 'more 
genc]:al;iadmittedly 'abstract, concern for reducing alienation ixi 

^ students*"^tbtal experience . {^*) , ' ^ 



(^)Examples of literature consulted Included Rogers (1977), Levlne 
^nd HlvlRhurst {1977r) * Abramowltz and Tenenbaum (1978), Faif^ VJest ^ 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development (1978), park 
(1970), Burns (1979), Carnegie Cotmcll (li>79), Klausmeler jC1979) , 
Wynne (1980). . ' > 

(^^)r[uch v;ork has been devoted to study and Improvement of "school 
climate** (IIcOlll and Rlgsby, 1973)* but the school climate movement 
while emphasizing openn^s, trust, mutual participation In problem- 
solving, fias largely neglected unilerlylng structures^ roledef Inltlons^ 
and conceptions of VTork that undermine tfte possibilities for Individ- 
uality, communalltyr and Integration. 



J 
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A fraf*mented approach ko school Iraprovenent is reinforced not 
only thrOuj^li preoccupationujltli special topics, but also because of ^ 
specialization in the rolep of chan^^e aftent^ themselves* Adnilnlstra-- 
tors tend tp fotus on organizational qnd administrative arrangements » 
leaving Issues of prosram content to curriculum st>eciallsts and teach- 
ers. Curriculum developers focus on proRram content with little atten-- 
tlon to the organizational jcontext or to staff development* Teacher^ _^ 
^===5*K3Et^yPs==^oFeeT^^ ulth studehVs 

and pedap.of.lcal technique/, ulth scarce attention to the problem of 
lnte<*,ration of content oy to organizational structure* The net result 
is that te\i fef'forts at a/rhool improvement Examine student life in a 
comprehenslvd manner that fits innovations into a general scheme for 
promoting In^lvldual^^, comunallty and integration* 



The failurSTO attend to the totality of students* experience is 
Illustrated furt>ier in v/hat I consider to be four dominant ideological 
perspectives on educational reform. The convet^:lanal rgij^e perspective 
operates nith a conception of competencies and attitudes ^or success- 
ful perfoQjiance in familiar adult roles of bread^Flnner; family member, 
or citizen and tries to cast educatlonal^xperience to transmit the 
kno^7ledr;e and values required for specific role*performance* Tiiis 
orientation seems dominant, and c^ be expressed in a rather liberal 
format that emphasises placing students in* posltlons^of responsibility 
that ^require Independent thought -action in careers and comnunlty^actlvl- 
tles, in add^^tlon to traditional cla ssroon instructidn* It also finds 
expression in conservative proposals that stress teaching students to ^ 
submit to authorltjr, to learn the fundarrsn^als of basic^ lltffetacy and 
discipline in school before undertaking autonomous roles In^the adul-t 
community* / Both liberal and conservative strains of^onventlonal 
role Ideology may emphasize pro-social |>eliavlor in cSftLhfi for others, 
respect, for property, law obedience. The general.perspective is analo- 
gous to uhat Kohlbers'and llayer (l972) call the Ideology of cultural 
trandmlsslon; it re^^cts' nations of transcendent individual fulfillment 
and social reconstruction as primary goals of education* 

In contrast, the^ deve lopnietital perspective focuB^ on individual 
grouth along dimensions that Include, but traascend, respect for con- 
ventional roles* The perspective assumes that attainment of competence 
and values depends not simply upon transmission of culture and rein- 
forcing particular behaviors* Rather, competence emerges biologi- 
cally grounded stages/structures of thought'and feeling interact ulth 
-the environment* The task of education from the developmental point 
of view Xs to stJrDulate this dialectical process between person and 
environment so as to help individuals continue to grow in such develop- 
mental dimensions' as cognitive complexity, moral reasoning, ego Inte-'* 
gratlW, ^tc* This Involves '*ttylng on*' conventiorial roles, b^t no\ 
commitment to accept them unless th^y meet the test pf open individual 
inquiry* Based largely on the vK>rk of Dewey, Erickson, and ?laget, 
the developmental perspective is well articulated by Kohlbe,rg and Mayer 
(1972)- and represented in models of schooling advocated by Uosher 
(1979-b) and Conrad and Hedin (1977)* 
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The perspective of structural emancipation begins vlth a con- 
cern for how formal education contributes to the domination of some 
people by others," Ultimately alned at social equality and Individ- 
ual emancipation, the perspective Is analaf*ous to what v;as formerly 
considered the **soclal reconstructlonlst*' view* l>niile structural 
emancipators operate largely from a riarxlan framework and the social 
re c onstructlonlst from ^liberal democratic phllosopliy, the central 
concerrPoT'each is hou'^schooilnp/inlght' contribute to attaining a 
greater degree of social justice* -.By studying how the organization 
of l:nowledp,e and processes of schooling favor certain social Inter- 
ests over others and reinforce social stratlf Icatlon^ the struc- 
tural emancipation perspective highlights how reforms that may 
appear beneficial ifron any of the three other perspectives may actu- 
ally block progress to\;ard equality and Individual emancipation* 
This perspective, anchored In the work of Ilarx and Habermas, Is rep- 
resented In Young (1971), Bowles ^nd Glntls (1976) and Apple (1979). 



Finally, from the professional technological perspective, the 
central problem Is to specify instructional objectives more clearly* 
to create instructional materials, pedagogical techniques and organi- 
zational processes for achievinji the objectives, regardless of the 
content or philosophy underlying a school program* This perspec- 
tive usually claims ideological neutrality » suggesting that training 
for either conventional roles, for developmental firoi;th, or for raised 
consciousness about social inequality can be instituted' either 
efficiently and professionally or islopplly with great waste of human 
resources. The perspective is represented in national curriculum- 
development efforts, the competencjrTbased education movement, individ- 
ually guided education* ^ 

Argui^ients over priorities in reform may. hinge on disagreements 
among th^se perspectives* Developmantalistvs v;lll criticize profes- 
sional technologists for being insensitive to natural capabilities 
of students at different ages. Conventional role advocates will con- 
demn the structural emancipation perspective on the grounds that it 
offers no assistance for individuals tryiirg to cope with immediate 
problems in an imperfect world* The structural emancipator v;lll 
fault the professional technologists for falling to perceive the way 
in which the professlonallzatlon of educa^lQn contributes to human 
exploitation* Professional technolof^lst^ will criticize advocates in 
each orientation for failure to specify in sufficient detail the 
student outcomes and teaching practices theV seek to advance* 



We cannot resolve^ differences among these perspectives, but it 
is' instructive to note how each seems to avoid attacking alienation 
in the students* total school experience*- The developmental and oon- 
ventlonal role perspectives tend to focus on limited programr goals 
such as experiences in inquiry, moral ^reasoning, peer-counseling,, 
employment, adequate punishment for vandalism* llany of these may be 
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worthi;hlle In the sense of developing competence and meetlnj* some 
of the criteria In our principles. Houever, the concerti that stu- 
dents gain particular experiences* either for the promotion of 
developmental growth or for adaptation to exlstlng^roles, deflects 
.attention away from^the problem of Integrating experience or the 
quality of life In school as a whole* Spme proposals from these 
perspectives do address the total school experience; for example, 
the just community school from the developmental camp, or the pro- 
social behavior orientation from the conventional role camp, but 
there are no fundamental assumptions In the perspecilves themselves 
that stimulate attention to the tot^l environment* 

* " * 

In contrast, the structural emancipation perspective, based In 
tiarx. Is philosophically tied to a cpncem for alienation. Unfor- 
tunately, ho^Kiver* recent expressions of th^a perspective pay little 
attention to building less alienating schools. Instead they focus 
simply on raielnp' Individual student consciousness regarding tlie 
nature of oppression-exploitation, or argue that the school Is so 
embedded in a larger social structure of alienated relations that 
school alienation cannot be reduced without fundamental social change. 

Finally, the professional technological perspective Is so com- 
mitte<i to specialization as a V;ay of solvln;^ hunian pi-oblems and so - 
^convinced of Its o\m value-neutrality, that quality of life In school 
rarely becomes an Important Issue, Ir*stead, Issues are construed 
^narrpwly on how to increase reading scores or hou to prevent violence 
In the school, ahd solutions are sought by consulting those iitth ^ 
expertise in these areas, rather than those Interested In reduction 
of alienation In general, 

^ The failure of eacM reform perspective to reduce student Sllena-. 

tlon In schools can be understood In the context of general public 
^ -^consciousness about the purpose of education. In short, prevailing 
beliefs seem close to these: 

* The t^sentlal purpose of schooling Is to teach each Individ- 

ual student certain competence and values, 

^ * ™ This may require specialized' environments In which students 

fust be^llenat^d to some decree from their woric and from 
eople, 

" As long as teaching and learning In the desired directions 
are accomplished^ such alienation should be tolerated, 

— It. Is the responsibility pf private Institutions such as 
family, church, or voluntary associations^ but not the, 
state acting through the scfiool^ to deal with the more 
general^ difficult to define^ and socially controversial 

. problem of alienation, r 
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Unless It becomes draniatlcally clear that schools fail to 
educate most students In the desired directions, reform efforts 
VTlli continue to neglect students ^ alienation In school* In 
spite of considerable controversy on the academic effectiveness 
of schooling, and of evidence of Increasing flRbtlng, vandalism, 
homicide, suicide among adolescents, general public confidence In ' 
the public schools remains relatively high (Gallup, 1900) , If 
most students make It through htftfT^fe^iool (the national average 
^ ^ dropout rat;^ Is about 25 percent) If a significant port;lon of 

these demonstrate engagement and hard vjork. If many find opportun- 
* Itles for employment -iy: higher education, and ,lf schools continue 
to function Ip a reasonably orderly fashion (buses run, lunch Is 
served, grades are submitted), there Is little reason to believe 
that schools fall so miserably that they should re-examine their 
goals, structure, roles, and wrk with regard to the problem of 
alienation^ Instead, problems that do appear^ with relatively 
siyiall portions of students, can be tackled In a piecemeal fashlon« 
With no sense of public urgency ab%ut the total pattern of relations 
toward work and people within schools, we can understand why neither 
' the specific reform devices listed In Table 3 nor the general reform 
perspectives address student alienation In a comprehensive v;ay* ^ 

VJI , Summary and Conclusion 

The study began by asking whether literature on alienation and 
the sociology and social psychology of^ organizations might suggest 
organizational remedies* for students* lack of commitment to the 
work, the people, and the facilities of public comprelienslve high 
schools* Our definition of alienation emphasized the themes of 
fragmentation, estrangement, separation and detachment Identified In 
previous analyses^ In spite of a common tendency to equate aliena- 
tion \jlth almost all forms of negative affect or stru'^glQ, vie urged 
that, to be helpful In discussions •of student alienation In schools, 
the term should be limited to the theme of detachment-estrangement, 
both objectively and subjectively^ from work, people and physical 
environment. Since a certain degree of alienation Inevitably con- 
stitutes part of the human condition, the Intent Is not to eliminate 
y alienation, but to reduce or minimize its adverse forms« Rather 

than working exclusively from the somewhat negative perspective of . 
minimizing alienation in schools, \ie ihose to identify criteria for 
reducing alienation that could be stated in a more posltve sense« 
We argued that reducing alienation could b^^onstrued as equivalent 
to promoting individuality, comDunalilir and integration, "in both ^ 
objective conditions and subjective sM:ates« " 
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It is not self*evldent that s&fcools ought deliberately to reduce 
alienation, but we made a case for dblng so, on the pedagogical clalia 
that, student engageiuent is necessary) for learnings and also on the* 
moral claim that public institutions like scliools have an obligation 
to promote high quality of life for participants in their midst* At 
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the same time, recognised that effective teaching of students 
Involves far more than reducing alienation^ that reducing aliena- 
tion within school would not necessarlly/alleviate alienation In 
students* lives beyond school, and thac some school envlronnents 
which might ^evidence unity, spirit ,j^^d engagement for most stu- 
dents could conceivably perpetrate^njustlce upon Individual mem- 
bers or non-members. In this seifse reduction o^ alienation was 
advocai;ed as a necessary, but ijy no means a sufficient condition 
for. effective democratic edu<iatlon. 

The study limited iXs focus to organizational features of 
schooling (nature of goals, structure, roles of partlclpan;^^ 
aclaioi7l edging also the pov;erful Influence of program features 
(the content of courses taught, the nature of currlcular activities), 
and of staff performance (the competence and sensitlviti^of teachers 
and administrators) In affecting alienation and , student leai^Miig. 

IJlth these boundaries In mind, the study searched seminal lit- 
erature In sociology and social psychology of organizations for 
guidelines or principles for promoting Individuality, coramunality 
and integration for students In secondary s«;hools* He examined the 
basis for membership In or<;anlzatlons; the problem of goal clarity 
and con^ltency; the Influence of Organizational size; structural 
features such as degreee of hierarchy, participants* roles 1h gov- 
ernance, and the extent to which rational versus natural dynamics 
dominate the organization* s life« Student roles In relation to 
teacher^ to peers, and to the school as a whole vera analyzed, as 
was the nature of schoolwrk Itself, 

A variety of literature, while not addressing these Issues 
specifically* led to several general guidelines: secondary schools 
can reduce student alienation to the extent that (1) student member* 
ship In the school and In activities therein is .voluntary; (2) goals 
are clear, limited, and consistent; (3) size of the student body Is 
roughly from 500-1200; (4) there a low degree of hierarchy, with 
ample opportunity for student input In governance (through voice and 
the threat of .exit); (5) students spend sustained time with individ- 
ual teachers, engage in constructive schoolwork v/ith peers, and con* 
tribute to the functioning of the school Itself; (6) schoolvK>rk 
allows for student autonomy in pace and working styles, engages stu- 
dents in a complete process of planning and execution of work that 
Integrates aspects of different subjects, and provides .both primal 
and modern forms of work* 

In reviewing a number of major reforms in secondary education^ 
for example, schools within schools, individually guided education^ 
challenge education^ we concluded that most refonrfs do not necessar- 
ily lead to practice consistent with mos,t of the guidelines, although 
each reform is likely to be consistent with at least one of the six. 
Itost of ^he reforms are capable of either reducing or exacerbating 



student alienation,^ dependlnj^^ u]>on hou they are Impleraentectx In 
revlei7±ng four salient Ideological perspectives on educa^onal 
reform, we Indicated how none attack student alienation In^^a-icom- 

rehensive way. Instead, efforts at school Improvement focus only 
on limited faqets of students* experience, with few atteiiipts to 
Integrate different aspects of scHlol life. This Is. explainable 
by value pluralism In the society at large, by the politics^ of 
Interests gVoups/ and by the fact that the public jfeeems more Inter- 
ested In the building of student comp'etenclesf than In the Y>^neral 
quality 6f life In school. 



The'Tjurden of the study was not to mke a case for the urfjency 
of thfe problem of, student alienation. Thus^ we did not gather empir- 
ical evidence on the degree of allenatj^on that students feel. From 
common knot/ledge of secondary' school structure and program, ho'iTever,' . 
we hav^e sho\m a mumber^of ^jays In which stud^ts are objectively 
detached from schoolwork*, from people In school and^fronf the facili- 
ties. TJe made a case for reducing this detachment through the pro- 
. motion of Individuality, jcommunallLy and integration, and we sugges-- 
4*ted ho\i/certaln organizational factors could assist In this mission. 
Given reasonably high levels of public satisfaction v;lth schools, how- , 
ever, mbst reforms will probably continue to ravold comprehensive res- 
ponses to the suggested guidelines. Certainly It Is possible to 
learn In alienating environments, as has been ^shovm by countless slaves, 
prison Inmates and bureaucrats who have educated themselves undermost 
adverse circumstances. The hprnan ability to cope Is perhaps a major 
deterent to Improving school life. 
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